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194 AT THE SAETER, ETC. 


AT THE SAETER. 


A saeter in Norway is what an alp is in Switzerland, 
the rough mountain ch4let to which the cows and other 
animals are taken for the summer months, while the 
haymaking goes on in the unfenced valleys. 

O HAPPY goats, and sheep, and dogs, 

That fear no frauds and dangers, 

But, as we sit upon these logs, 

Refuse to count us strangers! 


Perchance the wise Norwegian brute 
Admires our British features : 
Needs no Amphion with his lute 
To gather round the creatures. 


They come, they come, a merry flock, 
Not one is coy or crusty ; 

In eager haste they push and knock, 
Embarrassingly trusty. 


The goats upon their hind legs rise, 
And deftly search our pockets, 

And roll their green uncanny eyes 
Within their hairy sockets. 


The friendly sheep, at any rate, 
Are no fastidious browsers, 
But nibblingly investigate 
The texture of our trowsers. 


The fox-tailed dogs with furry hide, 
Inane grimaces making, 

Come wheedling up, with head aside, 
Prepared for much hand-shaking. 


A little calf with budding horns, 
Behind the others lingers, 

And moistly notice craves, nor scorns 
To suck the British fingers. 


Nor stick, nor threat, nor push, nor poke, 
Will cool their ardor clearly; 

They only treat it as a joke, 
And crowd around more nearly. 


Ah, happy beasts! so well inclined 
To own me as a brother! 

On such good terms with human-kind 
As well as one another! 


If I were but a sheep or goat, 
With power to choose my region, 
Unhesitatingly I’d vote 
To live and die — Norwegian. 
WILLIAM WALSHAM WAKEFIELD. 
Norway, August, 1888. Good Words. 


ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


INTO Night’s bosom, dusk but clear, 
Wakeful I stand and gaze; 

Lo, where the starry Charioteer 
And great Orion blaze! 

What secret life, what pulse of fire, 











When man shall burst the bars of Fate, 
And ope Time’s mystic scroll, 
And read his high exalted state 
Amid the wondrous whole, 
Your genuine essence he shall know, 
And greet you with a kindred glow. 





But Earth with tender jealous care 
Enwraps her children still, 

Lest aught in that sublimer air 
Should nurture subtle ill; 

For pride may grow, and love depart, 

*Mid tumult of the swelling heart. 


So now I draw the curtain o’er 
The star-bespangled skies, 
Nor labor longer to explore 
The world’s wide mysteries ; 
While thoughts of friends, in pleasant train, 
Shed healing influence on the brain. 


Kind eyes smile on me through the dark, 
Kind deeds are done again; 

I hear the silent voice, and mark 
The long-forgotten strain ; 

Quaint sayings uttered long ago, 

Sweet offices that solaced woe. 


Though parted far by land or wave, 
Each several guest is here; 

Time hinders not, nor yet the grave; 
Full is the living sphere 

Then by their guardian presence blest 

My senses sink in slumber’s rest. 

Temple Bar. J. R. Moz.ey. 


TO THE EMPRESS FREDERIC. 
On her arriving in England, 19th November, 
1888. 


WHEN England sent thee forth, a joyous 
bride, 
A prayer went through the land, that on thy 


ea 
Might all best blessings bounteously be 


shed, 
And his, the lover-husband by thy side; 
And England marked with ever-growing pride, 
As onwards still the years full-freighted 


sped, 
How wrought in both the grace of worth in- 
bred, 
To noblest acts and purposes allied. 


With eyes of longing, not undimmed by tears, 
England now greets thee, desolate and lone, 
Heart-stricken, widowed of the twofold 

crown 

Of love and empire; and the grief endears, 
Remembering all the cherished hopes o’er- 

thrown, 
When at their height thy heart’s lord was 
struck down. 
THEODORE MARTIN. 





Thrills in your orbs, immortal choir ? 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 

















ELIZABETHAN AND 


From The Fortnightly Review. 


A COMPARISON OF ELIZABETHAN WITH 
VICTORIAN POETRY. 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


I. 

ENGLISH literature, under the Tudors 
and the first king of the house of Stuart, 
owed much of its unexampled richness 
to a felicitous combination of circum- 
stances. Feudalism had received a mor- 
tal wound in the Wars of the Roses, and 
was dying. The people came to knowl- 
edge of itself, and acquired solidity during 
the reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIII., 
and Elizabeth. Englishmen were brought 
into the comity of European nations 
through Wolsey’s audacious diplomacy. 
They began to feel their force as an im- 
portant factor, which had henceforth to be 
reckoned with in peace or war. Grave 
perils attended the formation of Great 
Britain into a separate and self-sustaining 
integer of Europe; nor was it until the 
Protectorate that these islands made their 
full weight recognized. None of the per- 
ils, however, which shook England during 
the period of consolidation, sufficed to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of government and 
social order. On the other hand, they 
stimulated patriotism, and braced the na- 
tion with a sense of its own dignity. Our 
final rupture with Rome, after the trials of 
Queen Mary’s reign were over, satisfied 
the opinion of a large majority. Our col- 
lision with Spain, in the crisis marked by 
the Armada, took a turn which filled the 
population with reverent and religious 
enthusiasm. These two decisive passages 
in English history promoted the pride of 
the race, and inspired it with serious ar- 
dor. Instead of weakening the crown or 
the Church, they had the effect of render- 
ing both necessary to the nation. Then, 
when Scotland was united to England and 
Ireland, at the accession of James, a dis- 
ciplined and nobly expansive people 
thought themselves for a moment on the 
pinnacle of felicity. 

While the English were thus becom- 
ing a powerful and self-conscious nation, 
those intellectual changes which divided 
the medieval from the modern period, and 
which we know by the names of Renais- 


VICTORIAN POETRY. 
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sance and Reformation, took place. It 
is a peculiarity of this transition time in 
our islands, that what used to be called 
“ the new learning,” with its new theories 
of education, its new way of regarding 
nature, and its new conceptions of human 
life, was introduced simultaneously with 
the Reformation. Italy had accomplished 
the revival of learning; Germany had 
revolted against Catholicism. France had 
felt both movements unequally and par- 
tially, amid the confusion of civil wars and 
the clash of contending sects. Italy, after 
the Tridentine Council, was relapsing into 
reactionary dulness. Germany was dis- 
membered by strifes and schisms. France 
underwent the throes of a_ passionate 
struggle, which subordinated the intellec- 
tual aspects of both Renaissance and 
Reformation to political interest. England 
alone, meanwhile, enjoyed the privilege 
of receiving that twofold influx of the 
modern spirit without an overwhelming 
strain upon her vital forces. The Marian 
persecution was severe enough to test the 
bias of the people, and to remind them of 
the serious points at issue, without rending 
society to its foundations. Humanism 
reached our shores when its first enthu- 
siasms — enthusiasms which seemed in 
Italy to have brought again the gods and 
vices of the pagan past — had tempered 
their delirium. We have only to compare 
men like More, Ascham, Colet, Buchanan, 
Camden, Cheke, the pioneers of our Re- 
naissance, with Filelfo, Poggio, Poliziano, 
Pontano, in order to perceive how far 
more sober and healthy was the tone of 
the new learning in Great Britain than in 
Italy. 

In this connection it is worthy of notice 
that humanism, before it moulded the 
mind of the English, had already per- 
meated Italian and French literature. 
Classical erudition had been adapted to 
the needs of modern thought. Antique 
authors had been collected, printed, anno- 
tated, and translated. They were fairly 
mastered in the south, and assimilated to 
the style of the vernacular. By these 


means much of the learning popularized 
by our poets, essayists, and dramatists 
came to us at second hand, and bore the 
In like 


stamp of contemporary genius. 
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manner, the best works of Italian, French, 
Spanish, and German literature were in- 
troduced into Great Britain together with 
the classics. The age favored translation, 
and English readers, before the close of 
the sixteenth century, were in possession 
of a cosmopolitan library in their mother 
tongue, including choice specimens of 
ancient and modern masterpieces. 

These circumstances sufficiently ac- 
count for the richness and variety of 
Elizabethan literature. They also help 
to explain two points which must strike 
every student of that literature—its na- 
tive freshness, and its marked unity of 
style. 

Elizabethan literature was fresh and 
native, because it was the utterance of a 
youthful race, aroused to vigorous self- 
consciousness under conditions which did 
not depress or exhaust its energies. The 
English opened frank eyes upon the dis- 
covery of the world and man, which had 
been effected by the Renaissance. They 
were not wearied with collecting, collat- 
ing, correcting, transmitting to the press. 
All the hard work of assimilating the 
humanities had been done forthem. They 
had only to survey and to enjoy, to feel 
and to express, to lay themselves open to 
delightful influences, to con the noble les- 
sons of the past, to thrill beneath the 
beauty and the awe of an authentic revela- 
tion. Criticism had not laid its cold, dry 
finger on the blossoms of the fancy. The 
new learning was still young enough to be 
a thing of wonder and entrancing joy. 
To absorb it sufficed. Like the blood 
made in the veins of a growing man by 
strong meat and sound wine, it coursed to 
the brain and created a fine frenzy. That 
was a period of bright ideas, stimulating 
creative faculty, animating the people 
with hope and expectation, undimmed, 
untarnished by the corrosion of the ana- 
lytic reason. ‘“ Nobly wild, not mad,” the 
adolescent giants of that age, Marlowe 
and Raleigh, Spenser and Shakespeare, 
broke into spontaneous numbers, charged 
with the wisdom and the passion of the 
ages fused in a divine clairvoyance. 

Elizabethan literature has a marked 
unity of style. We notice a strong ge- 
neric similarity in those poets which veils 
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their specific differences. This is per- 
haps the first and most salient point of 
contrast between Elizabethan and Victo- 
rian literature. It makes a cautious critic 
pause. After the lapse of two centuries, 
he asks himself, will Byron, Keats, Shel- 
ley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, Ten- 
nyson, Campbell, William Morris, Rog- 
ers, Swinburne, Clough, Rossetti, Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arnold, and 
the rest of them, seem singing to one 
dominant tune, in spite of their so obvious 
differences? Will our posterity discern 
in them the note in common which we 
find in Sidney, Herrick, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, Marlowe, Jonson, Barn- 
field, Dekker, Marston, Chapman, Ra- 
leigh, Drayton, Drummond, Webster, and 
the rest of those great predecessors? 
The question has to be asked; but the 
answer is not easily given. Wecan neither 
reject ourselves into the past, nor project 
ourselves into the future, with certainty 
sufficient to decide whether what looks 
like similarity in the Elizabethan poets, 
and what looks like diversity in the Vic- 
torian poets, are illusions of the present. 
Yet something can be attempted in ex- 
planation of the apparent puzzle. The 
circumstances of the Elizabethan age fa- 
vored unity of style. The language, to 
begin with, had recently been remade un- 
der the influence of new ideals and new 
educational systems. Far more than lapse 
of years and wastes of desolating warfare 
separated sixteenth-century English from 
the speech of Chaucer. The spirit itself, 
which shapes language to the use of mind, 
had changed through the action of quick- 
ening conceptions and powerfully excited 
energies. And to this change in the spirit 
the race was eagerly responsive. In a 
certain way all writers felt the Bible, 
Greece, Rome, Italy, France, Germany ; 
all strove to be in tune with the new learn- 
ing. At the same time, criticism was 
hardly in its cradle; you find a trace of it 
in Jonson, Bacon, Selden, Camden; but 
it does not touch the general. The people 
were anything but analytical, and poetry 
issued from the very people’s heart, as 
melody from the strings of the violoncello. 
The spontaneity which we have already 
noted as a main mark of Elizabethan ut- 

















terance, led thus to unity of style. The 
way in which classical masterpieces were 
then studied, conduced to the same result. 
Those perennial sources of style were 
enjoyed in their entirety, absorbed, assim- 
ilated, reproduced with freedom. They 
were not closely scrutinized, examined 
with the microscope, studied with the view 
of emphasizing this or that peculiarity a 
singlecriticfoundin them. And the same 
holds good about contemporary foreign 
literatures. Everything which these lit- 
eratures contained was grist for the En- 
glish mill; not models to be copied, but 
stuff to be used. 

Now compare the intellectual conditions 
of the Victorian age. Take language first. 
Instead of having no literary past, except 
Chaucer, Skelton, the English Bible, and 
Sir Thomas Mallory behind our backs, 
we have the long self-conscious period 
between Dryden and Byron, during which 
our mother tongue was carefully elaborated 
upon a definite system. Victorian poetry 
has to reckon with Elizabethan poetry and 
the poetry of Queen Anne — for English 
people call their epochs by the names of 
queens. This constitutes at the outset a 
great difference, making for diversity in 
style. A writer has more models to choose 
from, more openings for the exercise of 
his personal predilections. And the men- 
tal attitude has altered also. We are 
highly conscious of our aims, profoundly 
analytical. All study of literature has be- 
come critical and comparative. The sci- 
entific spirit makes itself powerfully felt 
in the domain of art. It is impossible for 
people of the present to be as fresh and 
native as the Elizabethans were; such a 
mighty stream, xovies Styx interfusa, 
in the shape of accumulated erudition, 
grave national experiences, spirit-quelling 
doubts, insurgent philosophies, and all too 
aching, pressing facts and fears, divides 
the men of this time from the men of that. 
It is enough now to have indicated these 
points. The argument will return tosome 
of them in detail. For the moment we 
may safely assert that a prominent note 
of Elizabethan as distinguished from Vic- 
torian literature is unity of tone, due to 
the felicitous circumstances of the nation 
in that earlier period. 
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I. 

Wuat then is the characteristic of Eliz- 
abethan poetry? I think the answer to 
this question lies in the words — freedom, 
adolescence, spontaneity; mainly free- 
dom. The writers of that age were free 
from the bondage to great names, Virgil 
or Cicero or Seneca. They owed no alle- 
giance to great languages, like the Latin, 
to famous canons of taste, like the Aris- 
totelian unities; to scholastic authority 
and academical prescription. They were 
politically and socially free, adoring the 
majesty of England in the person of their 
sovereign, and flattering a national ideal 
when they burned poetic incense to Eliza- 
beth. That strain of servility which jars 
upon our finer sense in the romantic epics 
of Ariosto and Tasso, is wholly absent 
from “ The Faerie Queene.” They were 
notably free in all that appertains to reli- 
gion. Where but in England could a 
playwright have used words at once so 
just and so bold as these of Dekker? — 


The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a suf- 
ferer — 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit : 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


A delicate taste can hardly be offended by 
this reference to Christ, and yet we feel 
that it could not have been made except in 
an age of exceptional liberty. Their free- 
dom was the freedom of young strength, 
untrammelled energies, with El Dorado in 
the western main, and boundless regions 
for the mind to traverse. This makes 
their touch on truth and good and beauty 
so right, so natural, so unerring. They 
have the justice of perception, the clarity 
of vision, the cleanliness of feeling which 
belong to generous and healthy manhood 
inits earliest prime. The consequence of 
this freedom was that each man in that 
age wrote what he thought best, wrote out 
of himself, and sang spontaneously. He 
had no fear of academies, of censorship, 
of critical coteries, of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, before his eyes. How different in 
this respect was the liberty of Shake- 
speare from the servitude of Tasso! At 
the same time, as we have already seen, 
this spontaneity was controlled by a strong 
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sense of national unity. The English 
were possessed with an ideal, which 
tuned their impassioned utterances to one 
key-note. The spirit of the people was 
patriotic, highly moralized, intensely hu- 
man, animated by a robust belief in real- 
ity; martial, yet jealous of domestic 
peace; assiduous in toil, yet quick to 
overleap material obstacles and revel in 
the dreams of the imagination; manly but 
delicate; inured to hardship, but not 
quelled as yet by disappointment and the 
disillusion of experience. In a word, 
Elizabethan poetry is the utterance of “a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks ... like an eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” 

Freedom being thus the dominant note 
of Elizabethan poetry, it follows that the 
genius of the race will return to it with 
love and admiration at epochs marked by 
the resurgent spirit of liberty. This is 
why the literature of the Victorian age has 
been so powerfully influenced by that of 
Elizabeth. The French Revolution shook 
Europe to the centre, and opened illimit- 
able vistas at the commencement of the 
century. In 1815 England, after her long 
struggle with Napoleon, stood crowned 
with naval and military laurels, in posses- 
sion of a hardly earned peace. Itis not 
to be wondered that critics like Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, editors like Gifford, histo- 
rians like Collier, should have ransacked 
the forgotten treasures of the Shakespear- 
ian drama at this moment. Poetry aimed 
at Elizabethan phraseology and used Eliza- 
bethan metres. Byron adapted the Spen- 
serian and octave stanzas to his purposes 
of satire and description; Keats and 
Shelley treated the heroic couplet with 
Elizabethan laxity of structure and variety 
of cadence; Wordsworth and Coleridge 
revived the Elizabethan rhythms of blank 
verse. The sonnet was cultivated, and 
lyrical measures assumed bewildering 
forms of richness. At the same time,a 
revolt began against those canons of taste 
which had prevailed in the last century. 
Wordsworth denounced conventional po- 
etic diction; it savored of literary treason 
to profess a particular partiality for Pope ; 
fancy was preferred to sense, exuberance 
of imagery to chastened style, audacity of 
invention to logic and correctness. 

This return to Elizabethanism has 
marked the whole course of Victorian 
poetry. But times are changed, and we our- 
selves are changed in them. The men of 
this century have never recaptured “the 
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first fine careless rapture ” of the sixteenth 
century. What were dreams then, have 
become sober expectations. Instead of 
El Dorado we have conquered California, 
the gold-fields of Australia, the diamond- 
mines of South Africa. Between the six- 
teenth and the nineteenth centuries North 
America was won and lost; East India 
was gained by heroism and adventure 
worthy of a Drake and Raleigh; and now 
the crown of that vast empire on the fore- 
head of our queen weighs heavy with the 
sense of serious responsibilities. The 
English race is no longer adolescent ; we 
cannot model our national genius like a 
beautiful young hero rejoicing in his naked 
strength and scattering armies by his 
shout; the sculptor who did so would 
forget the years which have ploughed 
wrinkles on that hero’s forehead, the 
steam-engines which are his chariot, the 
ironeclad navies which waft him over ocean, 
the electricity which plays like lightning 
in his eyes. Victorian poets cannot be 
spontaneous in the same sense as our an- 
cestors were. Like Iago, they are nothing 
if not critical. Science has imposed on 
them her burden of analysis, and though 
science reveals horizons far beyond the 
dreams of Bacon, it fills the soul with 
something wellnigh kin to hopelessness. 
Man shrinks before the universe. We 
have lived through so much ; we have seen 
so many futile philosophies rise like mush- 
rooms and perish; we have tried so many 
political experiments, and listened to so 
many demagogues of various complexions, 
that a world-fatigue has penetrated deep 
into our spirit. The masterpiece of the 
century is Goethe’s “ Faust,” and its hero 
suffers from the Welt-schmerz. A simple 
faith in God and the Bible yields to crit- 
ical inquiry, comparative theology, doubts 
and difficulties of all kinds. Religious 
liberty in this age consists more in the 
right to disbelieve as we think best than 
to believe according 'to our conscience. 
Pessimism, already strong in Byron, has 
grown and gathered strength with intro- 
spection until we find it lurking in nearly 
all the smecerest utterances of the present. 
We are oppressed with socia! problems 
which admit of no solution, due to the 
vast increase of our population, to the 
industrial changes which have turned En- 
gland from an agricultural toa manufac- 
turing country, to the unequal distribution 
of wealth, the development of huge, hide- 
ous towns, the seething multitudes of 
vicious and miserable pazpers which they 
harbor. We watch the gathering of revo- 
lutionary storm-clouds, hear the grumbling 
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of thunder in the distance, and can only 
sit meanwhile in darkness —so gigantic 
and unmanageable are the forces now in 
labor for some mighty birth of time. Who 
can be optimistic under these conditions? 
“ Merry England ” sounds like a mockery 
now. Instead of merry England the Vic- 
torian poet has awful, earnest, grimly men- 
acing London to sing in. These things 
were not felt so much at the beginning of 
the century; they are bringing it to a 
close in sadness and strong searchings of 
soul. 


III. 

ELIZABETHAN genius found its main 
expression in the drama. Noepic worthy 
of the name was produced in the sixteenth 
century, for Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene” 
has not the right to be so styled. But 
every great national epoch which attains 
to utterance through art has a specific 
clairvoyance, and England in the age we 
call Elizabethan was clairvoyant for the 
drama; that is to say, men wrought with 
an unerring instinct in this field, and the 
lesser talents were lifted into the sphere of 
the greater when they entered it. After 
the drama, and closely associated with it, 
came those songs for music in which the 
English of the sixteenth century excelled. 
The lyric rapture, that which has been 
called the lyric cry, penetrates all verbal 
music of that period. We find it modu- 
lating blank verse and controlling the 
rhythms of the couplet and the stanza. 
The best subsidiary work of the age con- 
sisted of translations, adaptations, and 
free handlings of antique themes in narra- 
tive verse. Chapman’s “Homer,” Fair- 
fax’s ‘“‘ Tasso,” Marlowe’s “Hero and 
Leander,” Shakespeare’s “Venus and 
Adonis” and “The Rape of Lucrece,” 
rank among the masterpieces of Eliza- 
bethan poetry. But drama and song, when 
all accounts are settled, remain the crown- 
ing glories of that literature. 

The Victorian age can boast no national 
drama. Poetical plays have indeed been 
produced which do credit to the talents of 
their authors.* Yet the century has not 
expressed its real stuff, nor shown its 
actual clairvoyance in that line. We can- 
not point to a Victorian dramaas we do to 
an Elizabethan drama, and challenge the 
world to match it. This is due perhaps 
in part to those incalculable changes which 
have substituted the novel for the drama. 
The public of the present time is a public 

* Darley, Landor, Beddoes, Horne, Procter, Shelley, 


Browning, Taylor, Swinburne, and possibly Tennyson, 
d d« oration in a footnote. 








of readers rather than of hearers, and the 
muster-roll of brilliant novelists, from 
Scott and Jane Austen, through Thackeray 
and Dickens, down to George Eliot and 
George Meredith, can be written off 
against the playwrights of the sixteenth 
century. Poetry, surveyed from a suffi- 
cient altitude, claims these imaginative 
makers, though they used the vehicle of 
prose. Even less than the sixteenth has 
the nineteenth produced an epic, and for 
similar reasons. Tennyson chose the 
right name for his Arthurian string of 
studies when he called them “ Idylls of the 
King.” To claim for them epical cohe- 
rence was only a brilliant afterthought. It 
is not given to any race under the condi- 
tions of conscious culture to create a gen- 
uine epic. That rare flower of art puts 
forth its bloom in the first dawn of na- 
tional existence. If we except the Iliad 
and the Odyssey how few real epics 
does the human race possess! The Ger- 
man “ Niebelungen Lied” is a late rifacz- 
mento of Scandinavian sagas. Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” our nearest 
approach to a true epic, is the digest of a 
score of previous romances. The “Song 
of Roland” is an epical lyric. We call 
the AZneid an epic because it throbs 
with the sense of Rome. Zante meolis 
erat Romanam condere gentem. We call 
the “ Divine Comedy ” an epic because it 
embalms the spirit of the Middle Ages at 
their close; we call “ Paradise Lost ” and 
“ Paradise Regained” epics because they 
carry such a weight of meaning and are so 
monumentally constructed. But the 
fEneid, the *“ Divine Comedy,” and Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise” are not epics in the 
proper sense of the word; they are the 
products of reflection and individual gen- 
ius, not the self-expression of a nation in 
its youth. And just as the novel has ab- 
sorbed our forces for the drama, so has it 
satisfied our thirst for epical narration. 
In that hybrid form where poetry assumes 
the garb of prose, both drama and epic 
for the modern world lie embedded. 
What, then, are the specific channels of 
Victorian utterance in verse? To define 
them is difficult, because they are so sub- 
tly varied and so inextricably interwoven. 
Yet I think they may be superficially de- 
scribed as the idyll and the lyric. Under 
the idyll I should class all narrative and 
descriptive poetry, of which this age has 
been extraordinarily prolific; sometimes 
assuming the form of minstrelsy, as in 
the lays of Scott ; sometimes approaching 
to the classic style, as in the Hellenics of 
Landor; sometimes rivalling the novel- 
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lette, as in the work of Tennyson; some- 
times aiming at psychological analysis, as 
in the portraits drawn by Robert Brown- 
ing; sometimes confining art to bare 
history, as in Crabbe ; sometimes indulg- 
ing flights of pure artistic fancy, as in 
Keats’s “ Endymion ” and “ Lamia.” Un- 
der its many metamorphoses the narrative 
and descriptive poetry of our century 
bears the stamp of the idytl, because it is 
fragmentary and because it results in a 
picture. Here it inclines to the drama, 
here it borrows tone from the epic; in one 
place it is lyrical, in another it is didactic; 
fancy has presided over the birth of this 
piece, reflection has attended the produc- 
tion of that. Butin each case the artist 
has seen his subject within narrow com- 
pass, treated that as a complete whole, 
and given to the world a poem in the 
narrative and descriptive style, reminding 
us of the epic in its general form, of the 
drama or the lyric in its particular treat- 
ment. ‘Those who have read the technical 
lessons which the idylls of Theocritus 
convey, will understand why I classify 
this exuberant jungle of Victorian poetry 
under the common title of idyll. 

No literature and no age has been more 
fertile of lyric poetry than English litera- 
ture in the age of Victoria. The fact is 
apparent. I should superfluously burden 
my readers if I were to prove the point by 
reference to Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Rossetti, Clough, 
Swinburne, Arnold, Tennyson, and I do 
not know how many of less illustrious but 
splendid names, in detail. The causes 
are not far to seek. Without a compre- 
hensive vehicle like the epic, which be- 
longs to the first period of national life, or 
the drama, which belongs to its secondary 
period, our poets of a later day have had 
to sing from their inner selves, subjec- 
tively, introspectively, obeying impulses 
from nature and the world, which touched 
them not as they were Englishmen, but as 
they were this manor that woman. They 
had no main current of literature wherein 
to plunge themselves, and cry: ‘* Ma nau- 
fragar m’ é dolce in questo mar.”* They 
could not forego what made them individ- 
uals ; tyrannous circumstances of thought 
and experience rendered their sense of 
personality too acute. When they sang, 
they sang with their particular voice ; and 
the lyric is the natural channel for such 
song. But what a complex thing is this 
Victorian lyric! It includes Wordsworth’s 
sonnets and Rossetti’s ballads, Coleridge’s 


* ‘To drown in this great tide is sweet for me.” 
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“Ancient Mariner” and Keats’s odes, 
Clough’s “ Easter Day” and Tennyson’s 
“ Maud,” Swinburne’s “ Song before Sun- 
rise” and Browning’s “Dramatis Per- 
sone,” Thomson’s “City of Dreadful 
Night” and Mary Robinson’s * Handful 
of Honeysuckles,” Andrew Lang’s “ Bal- 
lades” and Sharp’s “ Weird of Michael 
Scot,” Dobson’s dealings with the eigh- 
teenth century and Noel’s “ Child’s Gar- 
land,” Barnes’s Dorsetshire poems and 
Buchanan’s London lyrics, the songs from 
“* Empedocles on Etna” and Ebenezer 
Jones’s “ Pagan’s Drinking-Chant,” Shel- 
ley’s “Ode to the West Wind” and Mrs. 
Browning’s “Pan is Dead,” Newman’s 
hymns and Gosse’s “ Chant Royal.” The 
kaleidoscope presented by this lyric is so 
inexhaustible that any man with the frag- 
ment of a memory might pair off scores 
of poems by admired authors, and yet not 
fall upon the same parallels as those which 
I have mae. 

The genius of our century, debarred 
from epic, debarred from drama, falls back 
upon idyllic and lyrical expression. In 
the idyll it satisfies its objective craving 
after art. In the lyric it pours forth per- 
sonality. It would be wrong, however, to 
limit the wealth of our poetry to these two 
branches. Such poems as Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion,” Byron’s “Don Juan” and 
“Childe Harold,” Mrs. Browning’s “ Au- 
rora Leigh,” William Morris’s “ Earthly 
Paradise,” Clough’s “ Amours de Voyage,” 
are not to be classified in either species. 
They are partly autobiographical, and in 
part the influence of the tale makes itself 
distinctly telt in them. Nor again can we 
omit the translations, of which so many 
have been made; some of them real mas- 
terpieces and additions to our literature. 
Cary’s Dante, Rossetti’s versions from 
the early Tuscan lyrists, Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, are eminent examples. 
But the list might be largely extended. 
Then again Morris’s “ Song of Sigurd,” 
Swinburne’s “Tristram of Lyoness,” E. 
Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” deserve a place 
apart, as epical rehandlings of memorable 
themes. 

IV. 

IN all this Victorian poetry we find the 
limitations of our epoch, together with its 
eminent qualities. Criticism and contem- 
plation have penetrated literature with a 
deeper and more pervasive thoughtful- 
|ness. Our poets have lost spontaneity 
and joyful utterance. But they have ac- 
quired a keener sense of the problems 
| which perplex humanity. The author of 
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“In Memoriam” struck a false note when 
he exclaimed, — 


I sing but as the linnet sings. 


Nothing can be more unlike a linnet’s song 
than the metaphysical numbers of that 
justly valued threnody. Clough came 
closer to the truth when he hinted at the 
poet’s problem in this age as thus : — 


To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 
Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe. 


The most characteristic work of the 
century has a double object, artistic and 
philosophical. Poetry is used to express 
some theory of life. In Byron the world- 
philosophy is cynical or pessimistic. 
Shelley interweaves his pantheism with 
visions of human perfectibility. Words- 
worth proclaims an esoteric me of nature. 
Swinburne at one time rails against the 
tyrant gods, at another preaches the gos- 
pel of republican revolt. Matthew Arnold 
embodies a system of ethical and esthet- 
ical criticism in his verse. Clough ex- 
presses the changes which the Christian 
faith has undergone and the perplexities 
of conduct. Thomson indulges the black- 
est pessimism, a pessimism more dolorous 
than Leopardi’s. Browning is animated 
by a robust optimism, turning fearless 
somersaults upon the brink of the abyss. 
Mrs. Browning condenses speculations 
upon social and political problems. Ro- 
den Noel, too little appreciated to be 
rightly understood, attempts a world-em- 
bracing metaphysic of mysticism. Even 
those poets who do not yield so marked a 
residuum of philosophy are touched to 
sadness and gravity by the intellectual 
atmosphere in which they work. Virgil’s 
great line, — 

Sunt lacrimz rerum et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt, 

might be chosen as a motto for the corpus 

poetarum of our epoch. In reading what 

the age has produced, certain phrases lin- 

ger in our memory : — 

Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears. 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of sad- 
dest thought. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair. 

Seek, seeker, in thyself, submit to find 

In the stones bread and life in the blank mind. 


These haunt us like leading phrases, the 
master notes of the whole music. 
Starting with enthusiasm at the com- 
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mencement of the century, our poets have 
gradually lost such glow of hope as in- 
spired them with spontaneous numbers in 
its earlier decades. The wide survey of 
elder and contemporary literatures sub- 
mitted to their gaze has rendered them 
more assimilative, reproductive, imitative, 
reminiscent, than spontaneous. When 
Matthew Arnold defined poetry in gen- 
eral to be a “criticism of life,” he uttered 
a curious and pregnant paradox. It would 
be hardly a paradox to assert that Victo- 
rian poetry is in large measure the criti- 
cism of all existing literatures. More and 
more we have dedicated our powers to the 
study of technicalities, to the cultivation 
of the graces, to the elaboration of orna- 
ment, and to the acclimatization upon En- 
glish soil of flowers borrowed from alien 
gardens of the Muses. We have forgot- 
ten what George Sand said to Flaubert 
about style: “ Tu laconsidéres comme un 
but, elle n’est qu’un effet.” The result is 
a polychromatic abundance of what may 
be called cultured poetry, which does not 
reach the heart of the people, and does 
not express its spirit. That is due no 
doubt in part to the fact that there is less 
of aspiration than of meditation to deal 
with now, less of an actual joy in eventful 
living than a serious reflection upon the 
meanings and the purposes of life. Yet 
this poetry is true to the spirit of a crit- 
ical and cultured age; and when the time 
comes to gather up the jewels of Victorian 
literature, it will be discovered how faith- 
fully the poets have uttered the thoughts 
of the educated minority. 

A comprehensive survey of our poetry 
is rendered difficult by the fact that no 
one type, like the drama of the sixteenth 
century, has controlled its movement. 
We cannot regard it as a totality composed 
of many parts, progressing through sev- 
eral stages of development. In this re- 
spect, again, it obeys the intellectual con- 
ditions of the century. Its inner unity 
will eventually be found, not in the pow- 
erful projection of a nation’s soul, but in 
the careful analysis and subtle delineation 
of thoughts and feelings which agitated 
society during one of the most highly self- 
conscious and speculative periods which 
the world has passed through. The gen- 
ius of the age is scientific, not artistic. 
In such an age poetry must perforce be 
auxiliary to science, showing how individ- 
ual minds have been touched to fine issues 
of rhythmic utterance by the revolutions 
in thought which history, philosophy, and 
criticism are effecting. 
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V. 


PASSING from these general reflections 
to points of comparison in detail, we must 
remember that Victorian poetry started 
with a return to Elizabethan, and that this 
motive impulse has never wholly been 
lost sight of. The two periods may be 
fitly compared in that which both possess 
in common, a copious and splendid lyric. 
Our means of studying Elizabethan lyric 
poetry have been largely increased in the 
past years by the labors of Mr. Thomas 
Oliphant, Professor Arber, Mr. W. J. Lin- 
ton, and Mr. A. H. Bullen. To the last 
named of these gentlemen we owe three 
volumes of lyrics culled from Elizabethan 
song-books, which are a perfect mine of 
hitherto neglected treasures.* Taken in 
connection with the songs from the dram- 
atists and the collected lyrics of men like 
Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Herrick, these 
books furnish us with a tolerably complete 
body of poems in this species. 

What strikes us in the whole of this 
great mass of lyric poetry, is its perfect 
adaptation to music, its limpidity and di- 
rectness of utterance. Like Shelley’s sky- 
lark, the poet has been 


Pouring his full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Each composition is meant to be sung, 
and can be sung, because the poet’s soul 
was singing when he made it. They 
are not all of one kind or of equal simplic- 
ity. The lyrics from the song-kooks, for 
example, have not the intensity of some 
songs introduced into the dramas of that 
period, “in which,” as Mr. Pater once 
observed while speaking of the verses 
sung by Mariana’s page in “ Measure for 
Measure,” “ the kindling power and poetry 
of the whole play seems to pass for a mo- 
ment into an actual strain of music.” 
They are rarely so high-strung and 
weighty with meaning as Webster’s dirges, 
or as Ford’s and Shirley’s solemn descants 
on the transitoriness of earthly love and 
glory. Nor, again, do we often welcome in 
them that fulness of romantic color which 
makes the lyrics of Beaumont and Fletcher 
so resplendent. This is perhaps because 
their melodies are not the outgrowth of 
dramatic situations, but have their life and 
being in the aerial element of musical 
sound. For the purposes of singing they 
are exactly adequate, being substantial 
enough to sustain and animate the notes, 


* They are published by Mr. J. C. Nimmo, the last 
of them, called ‘* Love Poems from the Song-books of 
the Seventeenth Century,” being privately printed. 
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and yet so slight as not to overburden 
these with too much meditation and emo- 
tion. We feel that they have arisen from 
the natural marrying of musical words to 
musical phrases in the minds which made 
them. They are the right verbal counter- 
part to vocal and instrumental melody, 
never perplexing and surcharging the 
tones which need language for a vehicle 
with complexities of fancies, involutions of 
ideas, or the disturbing tyranny of vehe- 
ment passions. And this right quality of 
song, the presence of which indicates 
widespread familiarity with musical re- 
quirements in England of the sixteenth 
century, may be likewise found in the 
more deliberate lyrics of dramatic or lit- 
erary poets—in Jonson’s and Shake- 
speare’s stanzas, in the iofty odes of 
Spenser and the jewelled workmanship of 
Herrick. 

We discover but little of this quality in 
the lyrics of the Victorian age. It is no- 
ticeable that those poets upon whom we 
are apt to set the least store now, as By- 
ron, Scott, Hood, Campbell, Moore, Barry 
Cornwall, Mrs. Hemans, possessed it in 
greater perfection than their more illus- 
trious contemporaries. 

I once asked an eminent musician, the 
late Madame Goldschmidt, why Shelley’s 
lyrics were ill-adapted to music. She 
made me read aloud to her the “ Hymn of 
Pan,” and those lovely lines “ To Night,” 


Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 


Then she pointed out how the verbal mel- 
ody seemed intended to be self-sufficing 
in these lyrics, how full of complicated 
thoughts and changeful images the verse 
is, how packed with consonants the words 
are, how the tone of emotion alters, and 
how no one melodic phrase could be 
found to fit the dedal woof of the poetic 
emotion. 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out — 


“How different that is,” said Madame 
Goldschmidt, “from the /avgo of your 
Miiton, — 
Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow! 


“ How different it is from Heine’s sim- 
plicity, — 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, 
Herzliebchen, trag’ ich dich fort! 





“TI can sing ¢hem,” and she did sing them 
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then and there, much to my delight; “and 
I can sing Dryden, but I could not sing 
your Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats; no, 
and not much of your Tennyson either. 
Tennyson has sought out all the solid, 
sharp words, and put them together; mu- 
sic cannot come between.” This was 
long ago, and it gave me many things to 
think over, until I could comprehend to 
what extent the best lyrics of the Victo- 
rian age are not made to be sung. 

Madame Goldschmidt’s remarks were 
only partially true perhaps. There is no 
reason, if we possessed a Schubert, why 
Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan ” should not be 
set to music; and Handel could surely 
have written alternate choruses and solos 
for a considerable part of Wordsworth’s 
“Ode to Duty.” Yet the fact remains 
that Victorian lyrics are not so singable 
as Elizabethan lyrics; and the reason is 
that they are far more complex, not in 
their verbal structure merely, but in the 
thoughts, images, emotions, which have 
prompted them. The words carry too 
many, too various, too contemplative sug- 
gestions. Nothing can be lyrically more 
lovely than — 


Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 


Or than — 


Fair are others: none beholds thee: 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendor ; 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost forever! 


Or than — 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago; 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again. 


But Wordsworth in the last of these 
examples is meditative, reflective, ques- 
tioning; his stanza will not suit the direct- 
ness of musical melody. But the finest 
phrases in the specimens from Keats and 
Shelley, “charmed magic casements,” 
“perilous seas,” “that liquid splendor,” 
perplex and impede the movement of 
song. 

It is not precisely in poignancy or depth 
or gravity of thought that the Victorian 
differ from the Elizabethan lyrists. What 
can be more poignant than — 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 


What can be deeper than — 
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Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping; 
Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 


What can be graver than — 


The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate, 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 


For pure poignancy, profoundity, and 
weight, Elizabethan lyrics will compare 
not unfavorably with Victorian. The dif- 
ference does not consist in the ore worked 
by the lyrists, but in their way of handling 
it. In this later age a poet allows himself 
far wider scope of treatment when he 
writes a song. He does not think of the 
music of voice or viol, but of that harmony 
which intellectually sounds in the ears of 
the soul. The result is a wealthier and 
fuller symphony, reaching the imaginative 
sense not upon the path of musical sound, 
but appealing to the mental ear and also 
to that “inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.” The Victorian lyric, superior 
in its range, suggestiveness, variety, and 
richness, inferior in its spontaneity and 
birdlike intonation, corresponds to the 
highly strung and panharmonic instrument 
of the poet’s spirit which produced it, and 
to the manifold sympathies of the reader’s 
mind for which it was intended. It is 
iridescent with the intermingled hues of 
fancy, contemplation, gnomic wisdom, 
personal passion, discursive rhetoric, idyl- 
lic picture-painting. Modes of compli- 
cated expression, involving serried rea- 
soning, audacious metaphors, elliptical 
imagery, and rapid modulations from one 
key of feeling to another, which a play- 
wright like Shakespeare employed only in 
his dramatic dialogue, find themselves at 
home in the lyrical poetry of our age. 


VI. 


For another point of comparison, let 
us take some of those “ lyrical interbreath- 
ings” in Elizabethan dramatic dialogue, 
which are surcharged with sweetness, and 
contrast these with the sweetness of 
Victorian verse. I might select Shake- 
speare’s lines upon the flowers scattered 
by Perdita in “ The Winter’s Tale.” But 
I prefer to choose my examples from less 
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illustrious sources. Here, then, is the 
sweetness of Fletcher: — 


I do her wrong, much wrong; she’s young 
and blessed, 

Fair as the spring, and as his blossoms ten- 

er; 

But I, a nipping north-wind, my head hung 

With hails and frosty icicles: are the souls so 
too, 

When they depart hence — lame, and old, and 
loveless? 

Ah, no! ’tis ever youth there: age and death 

Follow our flesh no more; and that forced 
opinion, 

That spirits have no sexes, I believe not. 

Here is the sweetness of Ford :— 


For he is like to something I remember, 
A great while since, a long, long time ago. 


Here is the sweetness of Dekker : — 


No, my dear lady, I could weary stars, 

And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

When at your prayers you kneel before the 
altar, 

Methinks I’m singing with some quire in 
heaven, 

So blest I hold me in your company. 


Here is the sweetness of Massinger : — 


This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 

When my first fire knew no adulterate in- 
cense, 

Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 

In all the bravery my friends could show me, 

In all the faith my innocence could give me, 

In the best language my true tongue could tell 
me, 

And in the broken sighs my sick heart lent 
me, 

I sued and served. 


The sweetness of these passages, none 
of which are singular or such as may not 
easily be matched with scores of equal 
passages from the same and other play- 
wrights, is like the sweetness of honey 
distilling from the honeycomb. It falls 
unsought and unpremeditated with the 
perfume of wilding flowers. Nay more, 
like honey from the jaws of Samson’s 
lion, we feel it to be ex forti dulcedo, the 
sweetness of strength. 

When we turn to the sweetness of Vic- 
torian poetry, we rarely find exactly the 
same quality. In Keats it is overloaded ; 
in Coleridge it is sultry ; in William Mor- 
ris it is cloying; in Swinburne it is in- 
ebriating; in Shelley it is volatilized; in 
Wordsworth it is somewhat thin and arid ; 
in Tennyson it is sumptuous; in Rossetti 
itis powerfully perfumed. We have ex- 
changed the hedgerow flowers for heavy- 





we are not unfrequently reminded — par- 
don the expression — of jam. Poets, who 
by happy accident or deliberate enthu- 
siasm have at some moment come near- 
est to the Elizabethan simplicity and 
liquidity of utterance, catch this honeyed 
sweetness best. We feel that Browning 
caught it when he wrote: — 


A footfall there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half-germinating spices; mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day by day 
New pollen on the lily petal grows, 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose. 


Tennyson produced something different 
when he wrote that musical idyll: “Come 
down, O maid, from yonder mountain 
height,” which closes upon two incempar- 
able lines of linked melody long drawn 
out: — 

The moan of doves from immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


Here, as in the former instance of lyric 
verse, it would be unreasonable to contend 
that Elizabethan poets surpassed the Vic- 
torian. On the contrary, the latter know 
more distinctly what they are about, and 
sustain the sweetness of their style at a 
more equal level. They are capable of a 
more perfectly even flow of sugared verse. 
What we have to notice is that the quality 
has altered, and that the change is due to 
the more involved, more concentrated 
intellectual conditions of the later age. 
Poets are no longer contented with im- 
pulsive expression. And as I said before, 
they cannot “ recapture the first fine care- 
less rapture” of their adolescent masters 
in the art of song. The wayward breezes 
and the breath of wild flowers in that 
earlier sweetness escape them. 


VII. 

THE freedom and spontaneity of the 
Elizabethan age had attendant drawbacks. 
Owing to.the absence of reflection and 
self-criticism, poets fell into the vices of 
extravagance and exaggeration, bombast 
and euphuism. In their use of language, 
the indulgence of their fancy, the expres- 
sion of sentiment and the choice of im- 
agery, they sought after emphasis, and 
displayed but little feeling for the virtue 
of reserve. All the playwrights, without 
even the exception of Shakespeare, are 
tainted with these blemishes. Jonson, 
who was an excellent critic when he dic- 
tated mature opinions in prose, showed a 
lack of taste and selection in his dramas. 
There is a carelessness, a want of balance, 


headed double roses, and instead of honey | a defect of judgment in the choice of ma- 
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terials and their management, a slovenli- 
ness of execution, throughout the work of 
that period. Superfluities of every kind 
abound, and at the same time we are dis- 
tressed by singular baldness in details. 
What can be poorer, for example, than 
Jonson’s translations from Virgil and 
Catullus, more clumsy and superfluous 
than his translations from Sallust and 
Tacitus? Poets seem to have been sat- 
isfied with saying, “ This will do,” in- 
stead of laboring till the thing was as it 
had to be. They tossed their beauties 
like foam upon the tide of tumultuous and 
energetic inspiration. Yet even in this 
carelessness and unconsidered fecundity, 
we recognize some of the noblest qualities 
of the Elizabethan genius. There is noth- 
ing small or mean or compassed in that 
art. Its vices are the vices of the prod- 
igal, not of the miser ; of the genial spend- 
thrift, whose imprudence lies nearer to 
generosity than to wanton waste. We 
pardon many faults for the abounding 
vigor which marks these poets ; for their 
wealth of suggestive ideas, their true 
sympathy with nature, their insight into 
the workings of the human heart, their 
profuse stream of fresh and healthy feel- 
ing. 

‘When the Elizabethan spirit declined 
in England it was the business of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
impose limits on all this “unchartered 
freedom ” of theintellect. Then the good 
and bad effects of critical canons and 
academical authority came to light. We 
had our Dryden and our Pope, our Gold- 
smith and Swift, our Addison and Steele, 
our Fielding and Johnson. But we had 
also a deplorable lack of real poetry in 
comparison with the foison of Elizabethan 
harvests. If not miserly, the English 
genius, so far as fancy and imagination 
are concerned, became thrifty. It erred 
by caution rather than by carelessness. 
It doled its treasures out like one who has 
a well-filled purse indeed, but who is not 
hopeful of turning all he touches into gold 
like Midas.. 

At the beginning of the Victorian age 
one sign of the return to Elizabethanism 
was the license which poets allowed them- 
selves in matters pertaining to their art. 
Keats, in “ Endymion,” Shelley, in “ The 
Revolt of Islam,” Byron, in nearly every 
portion of his work, displayed Elizabethan 
faults of emphasis, unpruned luxuriance, 
defective balance. It was impossible, 
however, for the nineteenth century to be 
as euphuistic or as chaotic as the six- 
teenth. Taste, trained by critical educa- 
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tion, and moulded by the writers of Queen 
Anne’s reign, might rebel against rules, 
but could not help regarding them. In 
spite of these restraints, however, poets 
who almost exactly reproduced the Eliza- 
bethans in their blemishes and virtues, 
like Wells and Beddoes, poets who cari- 
catured them with a pathetic touch of 
difference, like Sydney Dobell and Alex- 
ander Smith, appeared about the middle 
of the century. And then Browning 
loomed on the horizon, surely the brawni- 
est neo-Elizabethan Titan whom our age 
has seen, and whom it has latterly chosen 
to adore. As years advanced, mere hap- 
hazard fluency grew to be less and less 
admired ; and while keeping still within 
the sphere of romantic as opposed to 
classical art, the English poets aimed at 
chastened diction, correct form, polished 
versification. Tennyson, who represents 
the height of the Victorian period, brought 
poetic style again to the Miltonic or Vir- 
gilian point of finish. In him a just 
conception of the work as a whole, a 
consciousness of his aims and how to 
attain them, together with a high standard 
of verbal execution, are combined with 
richness of fancy and sensuous magnifi- 
cence worthy of an Elizabethan poet in all 
his glory. 

When, therefore, we compare the two 
epochs upon this point of taste and style, 
we are able to award the palm of excel- 
lence to the latter. Having lost much, we 
have gained at least what is implied in 
artistic self-control, without relapsing into 
the rigidity of the last century. 


VII. 


THE freedom, of which I have said so 
much, as forming the main note of Eliza- 
bethan poetry, accounts for the boldness 
with which men of letters’ treated moral 
topics, and for their clear-sighted outlook 
over a vast sphere of ethical casuistry. 
Not to the spirit of that age, but to the 
genius of our nation, I ascribe the manly 
instinct which guided these pioneers of 
exploration and experience through many 
a hazardous passage. The touch of the 
Elizabethan poets in such matters was 
almost uniformly right. They may show 
themselves gross, plain-spoken, voluptu- 
ous. We should not tolerate Jonson’s 
Crispinus, or Shakespeare’s Mercutio, or 
Marlowe’s “Hero and Leander” at the 
present day. But they were not prurient 
or wilfully provocative. It is impossible 
to imagine an Elizabethan Zola, or an 
Elizabethan Paul Bourget — writers, that 
is to say, who deliberately attempt to 
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interest those who read their works in 
moral garbage. Of garbage there is 
enough in that literature, and more than 
enough ; but only in the same sense as 
there were open drains and kennels in the 
streets of London, by the brink of which 
high-tempered gentlemen walked, and 
duels were fought, while dreams of love 
warmed young imaginations, and wise de- 
bates on statecraft or the destinies of 
empires were held by graybeards. Of 
such kind is the rivulet of filth in Eliza- 
bethan poetry, coursing, as the sewer then 
coursed, along the paths of men, dividing 
human habitations. 

We have forced the sewage, which is 
inseparable from humanity, to run under- 
neath our streets and houses. We have 
prohibited the entrance of unsavory topics 
into our literature. If Marston were born 
again among us we should stop our noses, 
and bid the fellow stand aloof. Even 
Thomas Carlyle has been christened by 
even Mr. Swinburne, Coprostomos, or 
some such Byzantine title, indicating in- 
tolerable coarseness.* This shows how 
resolute we are to root out physical noi- 
someness, and with what sincerity we 
prefer typhoid poison to the plague accom- 
panied by evil odors, It does not prove 
that we are spiritually cleaner than our 
ancestors. The right deduction is that the 
race has preserved its wholesomeness un- 
der conditions altered by a change of man- 
ners. Neither then nor now, in the age of 
Elizabeth or in the age of Victoria, has the 
English race devoted its deliberate atten- 
tion to nastiness. 

In breadth of view, variety of subject, 
our Victorian poets rival the Elizabethan. 
Life has been touched again at all points 
and under every aspect with equal bold- 
ness and with almost equal manliness. 
But since the drama has ceased to be the 
leading form of literature, the treatment 
of moral topics has of necessity become 
more analytical and reflective. If space 
allowed, this opinion might be supported 
by a comparison of the two epochs with 
regard to philosophic poetry. In senten- 
tious maxims, apophthegms on human 
fate, pithy saws, and proverbial hints for 
conduct, Elizabethan literature abounds. 
But we do not here meet with poems 
steeped in a pervading tone of thought — 
thought issuing from the writer’s self, 
shaping his judgments, controlling his 


sensations, modelling his language, forcing: 


the reader to sojourn for a season in the 


* I am not sure of the epithet, and have none of 
Swinburne’s diatribes against Carlyle to refer to. 
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brain-wrought palace of his mood. For 

instance, Shakespeare uttered the surest 

word of imaginative doubt, of that scepti- 

cism which makes man question his own 

substantiality, when Prospero exclaimed, 
We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


Marston in one phrase expressed man’s 
desire to escape from self, that impossible 
desire which underlies all reaction against 
the facts of personal existence : — 


Can man by no means creep out of himself, 

And leave the slough of viperous grief be- 
hind? 

Webster reiterated a dark conviction of 

man’s impotence in lines like these : — 


We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck 
and bandied 
Which way pleases them. 


Yet neither these nor any other Eliza- 
bethan poets elaborated their far-reaching 
views on life into schemes of versified 
philosophy. We do not find among them 
a Shelley ora Thomson. Pungent as the 
gnomic sentences of that age may be, they 
have relief and background in a large sane 
sympathy with man’s variety of vital func- 
tions. The rapier of penetrative scrutiny 
is plunged and replunged into the deepest 
and most sensitive recesses of our being. 
But the thinker speedily withdraws his 
weapon, and suffers imagination to play 
with equal curiosity upon the stuff of ac- 
tion, passion, diurnal interests, the woof 
or sentient, self-satisfied existence. Re- 
garding human nature as a complex whole, 
those poets seized on its generic aspects 
and touched each aspect with brief, in- 
cisive precision. Our poets are apt to 
concentrate their mind upon one aspect, 
and to sublimate this into an all-engrossing 
element, which gives a certain sustained 
color to their work. Less rich in gnomic 
wisdom, they are more potent in the com- 
munication of settled moods — more 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” It follows that while the Eliz- 
abethans had nothing of what Goethe 
called “lazzaretto poetry,” we have much. 
The affectations of our age do not run 
towards verbal euphuism, but towards 
sickliness of sentiment and a simulated 
discontent with the world around us. A 


man of Mr. Mallock’s calibre would not 
have set society in the sixteenth century 
at work upon the problem, “Is life worth 
living?” Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
could hardly have existed then, and they 
assuredly would not have found disciples.. 
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But in an age which produces essayists 
and philosophers of this sort, poetry can- 
not fail to be introspective and tinged 
with morbidity. Fortunately, though this 
is so, few verses have been written by 
Englishmen during the nineteenth cen- 
tury of which their authors need repent 
upon the deathbed. 


IX. 


THE Elizabethan poets, far more truly 
than their Italian predecessors, if we ex- 
cept Dante, and more truly than any of 
their contemporaries in other countries, 
loved external nature for its own sake. 
There is hardly any aspect of the visible 
world, from the flowers of the field to the 
storm-clouds of the zenith, from the stars 
in their courses to the moonlight sleeping 
on a bank, from the embossed foam cov- 
ering the sea-verge to the topless Apen- 
nines, which was not seized with fine 
objective sensibility and illustrated with 
apt imagery by Shakespeare and his com- 
rades. Yet, keenly appreciative of nature 
as these poets were, nature remained a 
background to humanity in all their pic- 
tures. Her wonders were treated as ad- 
juncts to man, who moved across the 
earth and viewed its miracles upon his 
passage. Therefore, although imagina- 
tively and sympathetically handled, these 
things were lightly and casually sketched. 

The case is different with the literature 
of this century, for reasons which can be 
stated. In the first place our poets have 
mostly been men leading a solitary life, 
in close connection with nature, withdrawn 
from the busy hum of populous cities. 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Rossetti: it is clear, by 
only mentioning the leading poets of our 
age, that this is the fact; and to enlarge 
the list would be to prove the point super- 
fluously. Unlike the writers of the Resto- 
ration and Queen Anne’s reign, Victorian 
poets have not breathed the atmosphere 
of society, the town, the coffee-house. 
Even if they lived in London, the town, 
the coffee-house, society, had ceased to 
exist for them. Unlike the writers of 
Elizabeth’s and James’s reigns, they have 
not had the theatre, with its paramount 
interest in human action and passion, its 
vast and varied audience, to concentrate 
their gaze on man. And while circum- 
stance divided them inthis way from what 
Pope called “the proper study of man- 
kind,” the special forms of poetry they 
cultivated — idyllic and contemplative 
verse, lyric in its extended sense, descrip- 
tive and reflective —led them perforce to 
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nature as a source of inspiration. They 
worked, moreover, through a period in 
which the sister art of painting devoted 
herself continually more and more to the 
delineation of the outer world in land- 
scape. And this brings us to the deci- 
sive difference, the deep and underlying 
reason why external nature has exercised 
so powerful and penetrative an influence 
over contemporary poetry. What we call 
science, that main energy of the age, which 
has sapped old systems of thought, and 
is creating a new basis for religion, forces 
man to regard himself as part and parcel 
of the universe. He is no longer merely 
ia it, moving through it, viewing it and 
turning it round, as Sir Thomas Browne 
delightfully said, for his recreation. He 
knows himself to be, ina deep and seri- 
ous sense, of it, obedient to the elements, 
owing allegiance to the sun. 

Even the poets of the beginning of the 
century, who resented the impact of sci- 
ence most — even Keats, who cried, — 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 


bowed to the dominant spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. Keats, “the Elizabethan 
born out of due time,” as he has been 
called, kept himself indeed unspotted from 
the contagion of science. Yet his passion 
for nature, moving though it did on lines 
traced by Spenser, has a far greater in- 
tensity, a far more fiery self-abandonment 
to the intoxication of earth, than would 
have been possible in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Conington used to formu- 
late Keats’s craving after nature in a 
somewhat ribald epigram: “ Would thou 
wert a lollipop, then I could suck thee.” 
The modern spirit took this form of sen- 
suous imaginative subjectivity in Keats. 
In Byron it became a kind of lust, burning 
but disembodied, an escapement of the 
defrauded and disillusioned soul into com- 
munings with forces blindly felt to be in 
better and more natural tune with him than 
men were. Shelley’s metaphysical mind 
was touched by nature to utterances of 
rapt philosophy, which may some day 
form the sacred songs of universal reli- 
gion. “Prometheus Unbound” and the 
peroration of “ Adonais ” enclose in liquid 
numbers that sense of spirituality perme- 
ating the material world upon which our 
future hopes are founded. Wordsworth, 
working apart from his contemporaries, 
expressed man’s affinity to nature and 
man’s dependence on the cosmic order 
with greater reserve. Still, it is difficult 
to go farther in nature- worship than 
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Wordsworth did in those sublimely pa- 
thetic lines written at Tintern Abbey ; and 
nothing indicates the difference between 
the Victorian and the Elizabethan touch 
on the world better than his blank-verse 
fragment describing a pedestrian journey 
through the Simplon Pass. 

In the course of the nineteenth century 
it might seem as though this passion for 
nature—the passion of Keats, Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth —had declined. To 
assume this would, however, be a great 
mistake. What has steadily declined is 
the Elizabethan strain, the way of looking 
upon nature from outside. The modern 
strain, the way of looking upon nature as 
congenial to man, has strengthened, but 
with fear and rending of the heart, and 
doubt. The time is not yet ripe for po- 
etry to resume the results of science with 
imaginative grasp. What has been called 
the cosmic enthusiasm is too undefined as 
yet, too unmanageable, too pregnant with 
anxious and agitating surmise, to find free 
utterance in emotional literature. In our 
days science is more vitally poetical than 
art; it opens wider horizons and excites 
the spirit more than versecan do. Where 
are the fictions of the fancy compared with 
the vistas revealed by astronomers, biol- 
ogists, physicists, geologists? Yet signs 
are not wanting —I1 see them in some of 
the shorter poems of Lord Tennyson, I 
see them in the great neglected work of 
Roden Noel, I see them in the fugitive 
attempts of many lesser men than these — 
which justify a sober critic in predicting 
that our century’s enthusiasm for nature 
is but the prelude to a more majestic po- 
etry, combining truth with faith and fact 
with imagination, than the world has ever 
known. 


X. 


IT will have been noticed that in this 
essay the terms Elizabethan and Victorian 
are used with considerable laxity. The 
object is to define two periods of English 
literature, the one extending from Wyatt 
to Milton, or, roughly speaking, from the 
year 1530 to the year 1650, the other cov- 
ering the whole of the nineteenth century, 
and dating from the publication of Walter 
Savage Landor’s “Gebir.” These two 
periods are divided by a space of a hun- 
dred and fifty years, during which our lit- 
erature developed upon lines divergent 
from the course taken by the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth century. I have con- 
tended that Victorian literature is marked 
by a reaction in favor of Elizabethanism, 
and that the general scope and tone of 
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poetry in these periods are closely simi 
lar. 

Form is a matter of such prominence in 
art that I shall perhaps be excused for 
recapitulating some points upon this topic. 
During the Restoration and Queen Anne’s 
reign versifiers lost the power and liking 
for that English unrhymed iambic, which 
began with Marlowe and culminated with 
Milton. They dropped the use of lyric 
measures, rarely employed the sestine or 
the octave or the Spenserian stanza, and 
so utterly neglected the sonnet that even 
a poet of Gray’s exquisite tact was unable 
to produce a tolerable specimen. The 
song became neat, terse, epigrammatic, 
shorn of picturesqueness, sparkling with 
elegance. But the dominant metre of the 
eighteenth century was the rhyming coup- 
let. Poets used this form with a fine 
sense of its point, with a sustained respect 
for its structural limitations; not as the 
Elizabethans had employed it, loosely, 
with variety of pause and period, and with 
frequent exjambements from one line to 
another. The wilding graces which we 
appreciate in the couplets of Marlowe, 
Beaumont, Spenser, Fletcher, were ab- 
horred by the school of versifiers at whose 
head stands Pope. 

In close connection with these changes 
in the form of poetry the intermediate 
period of a hundred and fifty years exhib- 
its a marked alteration of artistic aim and 
feeling. Diction is corrected, luxuriant 
shoots are pruned; wit, sense, and taste 
—words recurring with significant fre- 
quency in the literature of the eighteenth 
century —are cultivated at the expense of 
imagination and capricious fancy. At the 
height of the epoch a conceit is held in 
abomination, and a play on words regarded 
asacrime. The pointand polish of Pope, 
the limpid purity of Goldsmith, the 
weighty eloquence of Johnson, were the 
climax of this counter movement in our 
literature. Didactic, satirical, epistolary 
compositions assumed predominance un- 
der the reign of criticism, sense, restricted 
form. 

With the dawn of the Victorian age a 
second reaction set in. It was indicated 
by the Rowley poems of Chatterton, the 
lyrics of Blake, the sonnets of Bowles, the 
blank verse of Cowper and of Landor. 
Then the current ran strongly, as we have 
already seen, towards Elizabethan metres, 
Elizabethan modes of workmanship and 
ways of regarding art and nature. The 
English Renaissance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury became renascent in the nineteenth. 

It has been the purpose of the forego- 
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ing pages to show in what way this re- 
nascent Elizabethanism of the Victorian 
epoch differs from that of the earlier pe- 
riod, how the altered conditions of English 
life, especially in the growth of great cit- 
ies and the emergence of grave social 
problems through the development of me- 
chanical industry, have saddened and sub- 
dued the tone of our poets ; how criticism 
and the physical sciences, together with 
changes in religious thought, have affected 
their outlook over the world and man; 
why they have become more contempla- 
tive and analytical, less spontaneous, with 
a tendency to pessimism, instead of the 
genial optimism of their predecessors ; 
and finally, to what extent the absence of 
a commanding type of national art, like 
the drama, has forced them into idyllic, 
descriptive, meditative, and lyrical forms 
of utterance. 

It is impossible to condense the net 
result of this comparison in a single for- 
mula. Yet one of the principal conclu- 
sions to which it leads us may be singled 
out. When we survey the literatures of 
these two epochs, we shall be struck with 
the generalizing force and breadth of the 
earlier, the particularizing subtlety and 
minuteness of the latter. The Eliza- 
bethans seem to sing with one voice, 
although the key in which their melody is 
cast may vary. They treat of nature and 
of man from a common point of view, 
albeit the world and humanity affect them 
differently. The Victorians have each a 
vuice of his own, an attitude toward man 
and nature determined by specific mental 
faculty. Each has been born something 
separate, and made something still more 
separate by education. Elizabethan art 
is instinctive, Victorian art reflective. 
The material submitted to the workman 
in the one age is a complex whole; and 
this is surveyed in its superficies, seized 
in its salient aspects. In the other age 
the complex has been disintegrated, par- 
celled into details by the operation of 
sympathies and intuitions proper to dis- 
tinct individualities. Our first question 
with regard to an Elizabethan is: What 
grasp and grip does he possess upon the 
common stuff of art? Our first question 
with regard to a Victorian is: How does 
the man envisage things, from what point 
of view does he start, by what specific 
spirit is he controlled? Thus in the nine- 
teenth century we come face to face 
with individualities who affect us mainly 
through the tone of their particular na- 
tures. The poets are critical and self- 
conscious in creation. We are critical 
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and self-conscious in submission to their 
influence, in estimating their achievement. 
This intimate and pungent personality, 
settling the poet’s attitude toward things, 
moulding his moral sympathies, flavoring 
his philosophy of life and conduct, color- 
ing his style, separating him from fellow- 
workers, is the leading characteristic of 
Victorian literature —that which distin- 
guishes it most markedly from the Eliz- 
abethan. 

While many points have been passed 
in review much has naturally been omitted, 
and the method of treatment has necessi- 
tated the suppression of important modi- 
fications. It would in the one case have 
been interesting to raise the question how 
far Puritanism influenced the national 
tone in literature; whether, for example, 
the abeyance into which music fell after 
the Commonwealth had anything to do 
with the decline of song and spontaneous 
melody. It would have been desirable in 
the second case, while treating of Resto- 
ration, Queen Anne, and Georgian poetry, 
to have qualified some sweeping state- 
ments by an examination of a lyrist like 
Gray, and to have shown to what extent 
the three main periods marked out shade 
into one another at their edges. But two 
Greek proverbs, no less than want of 
space, warn me to lay down the pen here. 
“ Nothing overmuch,” “ The half is better 
than the whole.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A STORY OF CHIOS. 


I. 


A MODERN knight of Malta may still 
have some touch of the far-off time of the 
sword and red-crossed cloak, though his 
way lie through an inextricable tangle of 
pecuniary difficulties and the fog of vulgar 
troubles heavily encompass him. Surely 
he is not less a knight because his social 
aspirations transcend the moderate ex- 
pectations of a position far below such 
merits as, he feels, should entitle him to 
State-recognition, or, at least, the hand of 
an unclaimed heiress. And yet, with the 
modesty of unappreciated worth, he had 
been content to seek the unpretentious 
post of consul at Alexandria, and lo! a 
vulgar effervescent Italian had carried off 
the honors under his very nose in spite of 
accomplishments and exterior graces that 





would have adorned a diplomatic corps. 


| So the knight felt exceedingly depressed, 
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and wandered about Constantinople in 
search of distraction. 

Distraction came to him in perplexing 
and undesirable shape. With this quaint, 
unconscious touch of old-fashioned chiv- 
alry in him, the sight of sorrow or distress 
left him restless until he had offered a 
helping hand or a word of sympathy. 
Those who knew him were fond of argu- 
ing against the wisdom of such unconsid- 
ered good-nature, and their arguments 
invariably left him with the same gently 
uplifted brows and smile of humorous 
deprecation. If there were fools and 
sages, he thought on the whole that the 
fools were pleasanter. Now fate, if we 
may help ourselves to the time-worn ex- 
planation of unsearchable facts, threw this 
kindly and susceptible Maltese across the 
path of desolate girlhood ; a pink-cheeked, 
fair-haired English girl, forlorn, destitute, 
and unhappy in a foreign land. She did 
not appeal to him in dramatically tearful 
distress, but in quiet endurance and a 
proudly concealed anxiety that was fast 
verging towards despair; a picture that 
could hardly fail to play potentially upon 
the delicate sensibilities of a nature that 
may be likened to a faint echo of the 
music of the Middle Ages. Plain, he 
would have grieved for her; pretty, the 
pity within him caught flame from love. 
So he rose, dressed himself very care- 
fully, gallantly shook off doubt, though he 
gazed pensively into a diminishing purse, 
and sighed when he thought of the re- 
sponsibilities the bliss-giving yes would 
entail, and then went boldly forth to plead 
for it with the traditional fervor of his 
race. 

These were the parents of Tony, who 
lived with his grandfather on the island of 
Chios. A_ bewildering little barbarian, 
with milky brow and chin, and rosy cheeks 
so delicately hued beside the red of the 
short upper lip that was part of his gen- 
eral engagingness; joyous, clear, dark 
eyes that sometimes looked out of their 
long lashes with the gentle gravity of his 
dead father’s, and wild wavy hair that was 
almost fierce and aggressive in its un- 
shaded brilliance of ruddy gold. 

His grandfather, Antonio Vallery, wea- 
ried of the dissipations and noisy solitude 
of the charming little town of La Valletta, 
had long ago retired to dwell in peace 
upon the island of his ancestors ; to smoke 
and meditate under his own mastic-tree, 
before a broken landscape melting into 
valley and rising into hill, with blue lines 
of water cutting sharply from the edges of 
further islands; to cultivate his vines and 
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orchard, and breed long-eared Maltese 
goats. Asa set-off against this pastoral 
monotony, there was the cheerful gossip 
on politics with the inevitable glass of 
raki or Chian wine at the village grocer’s, 
where the male population of the three 
neighboring villages met of an evening to 
settle the affairs of Europe and glance 
casually at their own. Among these dis- 
putatious politicians Antonio Vallery was 
a conspicuous and respected personage. 
He was reserved and good-humored, with 
a face quick to light up with a playful, 
tolerant smile ; a tall, powerfully built man, 
very gray and brown, and severely touched 
by the many hard lessons he had learnt 
out beyond this sleepy, blue A2gean Sea — 
sorrows and vicissitudes of which he spoke 
kittle, and which he remembered with no 
bitterness. His chief delight, until his 
solitude was broken bya child’s presence, 
was to sit alone smoking in the garden, 
when the evening air was enriched by the 
smell of the mastic and pepper trees, and 
the sun had gone down behind the hills. 
The intensity of unbroken silence had 
fallen upon the land, and when the boy 
had brought home the goats, and left the 
supper prepared, there was nothing for the 
old man to do but gaze across the shad- 
owed landscape to the dim sea-line, and 
muse, as old people do, upon the past — 
upon his absent son, the wedded years he 
had known in Malta, the unforgotten 
friends to whom he had been inextricably 
attached, and on old wounds and troubles 
that looked so greatly less in retrospect. 

On one of these soft and tranquil even- 
ings he was disturbed by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Aristides, who came running 
down the rocky torrent-bed from the near- 
est village, excitedly shaking a letter above 
his head. 

“A letter for you, Antonio Vallery!” 
he shouted. “ Old Peter brought it in his 
caigue, and the postmaster sent it up to 
the village at once.” 

“Thank you, child,” Antonio said very 
quietly, but the hand that was eagerly 
stretched forth to take the letter trembled 
violently. 

The letter told the story of sundered 
lives —ofa dead man and a bereaved 
woman, and spoke of their baby boy, An- 
tonio’s grandson. Ina few moments the 
old man was tearing on his mule down the 
rocky pathway that led through many 
straggling villages to the little town of 
Chios on the seacoast. His appearance 


at that unusual hour in the town spread 
magically a hint of disaster, and when he 
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putting out for sea without delay, men- 
tioning with impressive curtness the death 
of his son, the town poured itself out upon 
the little pier, and gazed upon him in sor- 
rowful awe, — even the jocose Joanki in- 
capable of anything less sober than an 
effusive embrace. Independent of his 
popuiarity, death absorbed their attention ; 
for, to these simple folk, death is the su- 
premest misfortune, and a visitation to 
call forth the wild protest of rebellion and 
the cry of transfixed pain. Their lives are 
so regular and frugal, so untainted by any 
taste or habit likely to cut off existence in 
its bloom, that such a sentence at twenty- 
nine appeared to them so enormous an 
injustice as to be beyond comfort or en- 
durance. 

A month later Antonio returned with a 
pale, fair young woman, the whiter for 
her mourning robes, with a baby clasped 
against her, looking out upon the world 
with large dark eyes full of infant perplex- 
ities and surprise. The islanders kissed 
Vallery on both cheeks in speechless rec- 
ognition of his bereavement, and shook 
the widow’s hand sympathetically. But 
Joanki, the Chian humorist, took the 
child’s head in his rough, bronzed hands, 
kissed it, and jocosely placed a finger be- 
tween the soft, small lips. The baby 
gurgled in delight, and thus they signed 
their bond of eternal friendship. 

They were all anxious to be kind to the 
pretty widow; they praised her golden 
hair, marvelled at the fairness of her skin, 
and bewildered her with a multiplicity of 
offers of willing nurses. She was grateful, 
and thanked them in broken Italian, while 
Antonio stood by, grave and straight, and 
interpreted her gentle words, adding 
thanks of his own, and the smile struggled 
back into his fading glance as it rested on 
the child. He waited upon it and upon 
his daughter, with an interest of watchful- 
ness born of his years of unbroken soli- 
tude. But the girl drooped visibly despite 
his efforts to keep her. She sickened to 
death, longing for the repose of an English 
meadow, for the familiar sights and sounds 
of her farm-home in Somersetshire, and 
blinded by the fierce perpetual sunshine 
and the deep glitter of the sea. Her boy’s 
“mamma” was music in her ears, but it 
could not numb the persistent agony of 
this homesickness, and she faded with the 
year. As Antonio stood beside her open 
grave, and flung the customary handful of 
earth upon the flower-covered corpse while 
the priest chanted “ May it rest lightly 
upon her,” loud groans issued from the 
breasts of the sons of God (as the male 
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‘Greek modestly regards himself) who 
looked down upon this pretty daughter of 
man thus cruelly carried away to the un- 
known. 


Il. 


WINTER had swept rapidly across the 
highlands of the Aégean, and the sky now 
looked as if rain could never again wash 
the warm blue dim; while under it the 
sea was a blinding glitter hardly stirred 
by the sign of motion, cutting with sharp 
precision into the monotonous clearness 
of the unshaded landscape. The long 
daisies waved through the stony, broken 
meadows of the valleys and upon the 
mountain-sides, breaking their uniformity 
of color and of curve, like foam upon green 
waters. On the wings of the outer winds 
was borne the strong smell of the sea, 
mixing invigoratingly with the perfume of 
the orange-blossoms from the gardens, 
and the more poignant scent of the wild 
thyme and the aromatic plants of spring. 
It was evening, when Chios looks fairest 
in the eloquence of absolute tranquillity 
and rude charm of shepherd life. A light 
dew lay upon the grass-spears, turning 
the meadows afar into a sea of waveless 
gray. The hilltops stood out in clear 
lines from the vapory blue, and the shapes 
of the goats made stains upon the naked 
rocks and thin spaces of green; the eager 
pigeons fluttering homeward might have 
been spots of luminous snow, shot like 
quivering arrows through the still air, and 
the silence was enriched by the cheerful 
twitter of the birds as they trilled and 
piped their good-night to one another. 
And over all hung the glamor of the east- 
ern sunset, deepening the twilight mist 
that rests upon the olive-groves, and shad- 
owing the purple veil of opening buds 
upon the young fig-trées. 

Down an abrupt shoulder of earth, 
above a little white village, came two boys. 
One carried a stick which he grasped with 
flexible dark fingers, and used to keep in 
order the band of goats he was driving 
before him. He worea brown tunic, long 
leather gaiters, a fez, and Turkish shoes 
of red leather, stitched with silver, turned 
up at the toes and fastened off with bob- 
bins of red floss silk. His companion 
was slightly taller, and his gun, his hunt- 
ing-boots, and soft, jaunty cap worn side- 
ways, together with a hunting-bag stuffed 
with game, proclaimed a less peaceable 
occupation than goat-minding. They were 
strikingly alike, and the symmetry of the 
straight, supple, small-waisted figures and 
the perfect chiselling of the features were 
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memories of an old race now chiefly rele- 
gated to these depopulated islands. Beau- 
tiful indeed were these boys; each had 
the same long, grave, dark eyes, that knew 
not how to laugh, in faces burnt a rich 
bronze, the unsmiling lips of statues, 
coldly but beautifully curved, equally ex- 
pressive of icy reserve and bucolic dul- 
ness. Spiro and Saba were the names of 
these sons of the soil, not, as perhaps 
might be imagined from their romantic 
description, fallen princes, or in any way 
attractive boys. But a Chian peasant, 
who knows nothing of the benefits of soap 
and water, may have the exterior of a 
Greek god, as Saba and Spiro had, and less 
soul than the animals he professes such 
infinite contempt for, as they also had. 
They were not coarse, for the Greek 
islander is never coarse, balanced, as he 
is, with curious soleness, between the 
barbarian and the gentleman. Simply 
dull, sober, never hurried, and tinged with 
cruelty, which in Saba showed itself in his 
treatment of his goats, and in Spiro in the 
less active form of strong dislike for all 
that is physically weak, or sickly, or femi- 
nine. 

“ That is surely Tony’s voice,” said 
Saba, with something dimly suggestive 
through an irreflective indolence of tone 
that touched upon unconscious good-na- 
ture. 

“Tdare say. Why do you talk of the 
fellow? Ihatehim! I wish those priests 
hadn’t puffed his silly head with a sense 
of his own importance, by making such a 
fuss of his singing. Somebody ought to 
snuff him out, and give us peace.” 

“ 1 don’t know about that. His voiceis 
really beautiful; I could stand here listen- 
ing to him singing like that forever. The 
pappa says tlfat somebody has told him 
boys sing like Tony in the great heretical 
churches of Europe.” 

Spiro changed his gun to the other 
shoulder and flung a glance of dark dis- 
approval, mixed with some anger, down 
the valley, from which travelled up the 
clear, sweet notes of a child’s soprano. 
Tony was singing a thin Italian melody 
of small musical worth, but, breaking as 
it did the evening stillness, it was mag- 
ically effective. Below, Tony himself 
might be discerned by a spot of luminous 
gold through the deepening shadows of 
the landscape — the head of the little pop- 
ular idol; the hero of his own village, 
and the wonder of many another into 
which his name and adventures had trav- 
elled. A charming head it was ; and each 
time Spiro felt compelled to make this 
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admission to himself, his passive hate for 
the child was spurred momently by an 
active sting. 

“T can tell you, Spiro, Smaragda and 
mother would not wish to see Tony 
snuffed out. Joanki always calls him 
Smaragda’s little husband, and mother 
seems to be of the opinion that unlikelier 
things have come to pass.” 

“Who cares for women’s thoughts? 
They are all fools,” retorted Spiro, with 
an impatient movement of his vacant 
shoulder; like the youthful Telemachus 
in the absence of Ulysses, he felt himself 
the head of the house, and held his mother 
in light esteem. 

“ All, Spiro? Even Helene Ampilou ?” 

Saba did not look round at his brother, 
but his smile expressed quiet enjoyment 
of his own joke. If Spiro had any latent 
sense of humor, it did not permit of his 
relishing any joke aimed at himself, and 
he regarded Saba’s attempts in this de- 
partment as demonstrative of exception- 
ally bad taste. 

“‘ Helene Ampilou is as great a fool as 
the rest, unless she may be a greater,” he 
said, with an ugly frown. “The fact that 
I think she may suit me when we are old 
enough to marry, and that our parents 
have betrothed us, does not, that I am 
aware, add to her stock of brains. I am 
going to marry Helene because she has a 
hundred /iras, and because one must 
marry somebody, and she is as good as 
another, That need not change my belief 
that women are poor creatures, with very 
long hair and no brains.” 

Although this had been the opinion of 
his father, and every male islander shared 
it, to whom it had been transmitted by a 
long line of Oriental ancestors, Spiro 
enunciated it with the severe, proud utter- 
ance that bespeaks careful meditation and 
originality. But little, and that not neces- 
sarily novel, does duty for originality on 
a sleepy AZgean island, where there is 
nothing more responsive to local genius 
than the impassable rocks and the blue 
waters. 

“True enough,” assented Saba, philo- 
sophically, while he hit an inoffensive 
goat between the ears, causing it in fright 
and apprehension to break the ranks, for 
the refined pleasure of beating it back. 
“Christo and I are going to the Jesuits’ 
Church to-morrow to hear Tony sing. 
Helene will come down too, if her mother 
will bring her. You will have to come 
with Helene, won’t you?” 

“Certainly not; I don’t want to hear 
that yellow-haired brat, and if Helene 
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does, she will have to manage without me. 
It is quite absurd to hear a boy squeak- 
ing and piping like a girl.” 

Another hard blow sent the nervous 
goat limping and bleating behind its com- 
panions, and Saba, satisfied with his work, 
turned his spare attentions to the birds 
by roughly shaking the branches in which 
they were sleeping as he passed, and 
winging a feathery, frightened cloud into 
the air. 

“You are hard on poor Tony,” he re- 
marked after a pause, with that echo in 
his voice which seemed the answer to a 
dimly felt and undefinable kindliness no- 
ticeable whenever he spoke of or to the 
bright boy. “How can you not like his 
singing? Listen, is not that like your 
idea of an angel?” 

“T haven’t the ghost of an idea of an 
angel, but nothing about that fellow will 
ever come near it when I do form one,” 
laughed Spiro unpleasantly. 

Saba planted his stick upon the rocky 
goat-path, and stopped to listen to the 
silvery notes growing shriller as the shin- 
ing head bobbed up and down in the steep 
ascent. Spiro thrust out his lips and 
dragged down the corners in a repulsive 
sneer, stooped to pick a grass-blade, and 
as he disappeared under the blackened 
archway beside the village fountain and 
washing-tank he muttered, “I'll surely 
strangle that little beast one of these 
days.” 

“Are your goats 
Tony ?” asked Saba. 

A small boy, like a flash of light, cleared 
the low, loose border of stones that 
edged the narrow pathway, and stood 
shaking out his curls and laughing musi- 
cally with contagious mirth, while he held 
a white kid pressed affectionately in one 
arm. The jumpand climb had reddened 
his fresh cheeks, and he looked an engag- 
ing picture of a healthy, high-spirited, and 
noble little imp. This minute leader was 
followed by four sedate brown goats and 
four frisky, black-and-brown kids, that 
gazed alternately at their mothers and at 
Tony with speechless assertion of divided 
affections, impartially rubbing their moist 
muzzles against the maternal side and 
against their keeper’s blue stockings. 

“Of course they are,” cried Tony, put- 
ting on his cap again, and changing the 
kid to the other arm. “You should see 
how sensible even the kids are with me. 
I make them play, too, and I play with 
them. Mitzo can’t manage them half as 
well as I do—that’s why I help him. I 
am fond of Mitzo, you know, but then 
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| he’s such a fool. He does not talk to 
them, and that’s bad for them, you know. 
Why, Saba, goats want to be talked to 
and amused just as much as we do. And 
when they see Mitzo sitting quite silent 
and dull on a stone, they don’t like it, and 
get cross and troublesome. But they are 
never troublesome with me. Even the 
kids do just what I tell them. Just look 
at this little white fellow. Isn’t he a 
beauty? That’s his mother over there.” 

Saba patted the kid’s head patroniz- 
ingly, and hardly seemed to relish the 
amiable concession, but Tony was looking 
at him with his earnest imperiousness of 
expression, and anything less affectionate 
would be regarded by him in the light of 
a distinct offence. 

“ It is really astonishing how much sense 
the fellow has,” Tony went on explanato- 
rily. ‘He understands everything. Iam 
going to give him to Smaragda when he 
is old enough to leave his mother. Ko- 
kona Photini said Smaragda might have 
him.” 

“But you ought not to give him to 
Smaragda if he is sosensible. Girls, you 
know, Tony, are great simpletons. An 
intelligent kid like yours would have no 
chance of finishing his education properly 
with one of them, eh?” 

“ Are they really, Saba?” asked Tony 
with reflective gravity. ‘ But I don’t think 
Smaragda a simpleton,” he added, shaking 
his head. “She is the very nicest little 
girl in Chios. Grandfather says so, and 
it isn’t the same as if anybody else said it, 
you know, for grandpapa reads in Italian 
books, and has lived in Malta, which is a 
great way off — and he’s been to Constan- 
tinople, and lots of other places. Grand- 
papa says she is not beautifnl like my 
mamma, and he must know, but she is 
prettier than janybody else here, and I 
know she isn’t a bit stupid. She can’t 
ride Pollux, and she’s afraid of the sea. 
That is silly, I think, but oh! she says 
lots of clever things —cleverer than you 
do, Saba.” 

“Qh, does she? Wait till you grow 
up, Tony, and then you won’t think Sma- 
ragda so clever.” 

“Yes, I will. I’m going to marry her 
when I grow up. I’m very fond of her, 
and that’s why I’m giving her my white 
kid. Do you know, I was down in town 
yesterday?” 

“ Indeed, I heard all about it from Jo- 
anki, who says you were carrying on at 
quite an awful rate.’ 

“Yes, it was just like this,” said 








Tony, with his delicious explanatory air. 
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“Grandpapa gave me a drachma, all to 
spend myself. Mitzo and I went down to 
the town ’cause Mitzo had never seen the 
town before—you know poor Mitzo’s 
mother is not rich at all, and he never 
has any money, so I promised to treat 
him. When we were walking down the 
street we met the demarch. He stopped 
and asked me why I was looking so seri- 
ous, and I said, ‘I am thinking how much 
money I should want to go to England ;’ 
and then I asked him if he would not like 
to go to England, and he said he has 
always heard that England is a pretty 
comfortable place for a gentleman to live 
in, with lots of money, who didn’t mind 
fogs and no sunshine, but he thought sun- 
shine would suit him better, Then I told 
him grandpapa had plenty of money, for 
he had given me a drachma to spend as I 
liked. And the demarch laughed and 
gave me another, and hoped | would not 
get my head split on a rock, or tumble 
into the sea and get drowned before I had 
time to spend it.” 

“A sensible hope on his part. So I 
suppose you spent all your fortune — the 
two whole drachmz ?” 

“ Yes, I spent it all,” Tony said, with a 
nod. “I bought a splendid red ribbon 
for the kid. Smaragda won’t know which 
is the handsomest, the kid or its collar. 
And Mitzo and I went in Marco’s boat to 
see the Saint Sophia, and that cost half a 
franc. She is a very beautiful ship, Saba, 
and the captain came down and shook 
hands with me, and said I was quite an 
Englishman, and that I must go to Con- 
stantinople when I grow up, and becomea 
pasha. I said I would consider it, and he 
laughed, and gave us sherbet and rehat- 
ul-koun. That’s how he called it; he says 
loukoumé? isn’t right.” 

“Upon my faith, you'll do; a fine en- 
terprising fellow like you won’t come to 
the wall. You will go to see the sultan 
next, Panaghia Mou. How close and 
heavy the airis! Well, good night, Tony. 
Don’t get into any mischief between this 
and your grandfather’s cottage. I will not 
forget to tell Smaragda about the kid.” 

Saba, mindful of the supper-hour, hur- 
ried through the archway and collected his 
flock with indiscriminate blows, while 
Tony jumped and raced among the wet 
stones of the oleander and myrtle-edged 
torrent that trended roughly into Vallery’s 
vine-fields, and he noted that the bleat of 
the goats above the tinkle of their bells, 
as they ran with him, was beginning to 
take an anxious and suffering tone. 

“1 wonder what can be the matter with 
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them,” he thought, stopping to soothe and 
quiet them. “It does feel very hot, I 
know, just like summer. There’s grand- 
papa looking at the sky.” 

When Tony bounded up above the thin 
line of silver water that curled and swirled 
in delicate murmur through its shrubs 
and sedges, night had flung its first arrow 
into the heart of the dying day, and the 
west was a river of blood. All the trees 
had sung their shrill good-night before 
the woods went asleep. Yet an uneasy, 
dolorous sound broke ever and anon the 
silence of the land, and there seemed to 
be a questioning and apprehensive note 
in the recurring bark of the watch-dogs. 


III. 


Tony was as un-Greek as possible ; an 
abnormal and perplexing urchin who might 
turn out a Christian ornament and might 
take a high rank with the reprobates, sup- 
posing it probable he should survive the 
hourly and incalculable risks of the wild- 
est childhood. 

Greek children are the very opposite 
of wild. They never run, nor leap, nor 
shout, nor cut mad capers for pure light- 
ness of heart. They are born old, unex- 
uberant, and steady, and may perchance 
grow partially young with age. I have 
known an old Greek to laugh heartily, but 
never achild. These sit still on chairs in 
an attitude of complete respectability and 
antique repose ; they do not even dangle 
their feet, or thrust out a furtive elbow in 
the neighborhood of another child; they 
walk about sedately, and only fall when 
they are thrown down. Peasant babies 
delight to stand with their mouths open, 
staring silently and listening to their eld- 
ers, the most audacious and _ sprightly 
variation of this somewhat monotonous 
entertainment being a glance of dull mean- 
ing between themselves. Conceive, then, 
the effect on an unenlightened, unaspiring 
population of this semi-British, semi-Ara- 
bian barbarian, full to overflowing of 
animal spirits, and yet gentle and soft- 
natured ; alert in the matter of enterprise 
frequently touching the skirts of disaster, 
and quite indifferent to or apprehensive 
of the possibilities of a broken head or an 
untimely grave. A breathless, dreadful 
lad, with unexpected sensibilities and an 
open-eyed curiosity perpetually tending 
to awkward questioning that would be 
content with no baffling conjecture or 
make-shift explanation, but demanded 


ciear and logical instruction, showing a 
child’s merciless contempt for imperfect 





information or impotence of any kind. 
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The demarch had thought it not im- 
probable that Tony would end by the 
hand of the public executioner, until his 
heart was softened by the little fellow’s 
unseizable attractiveness as he stood be- 
fore him with his chubby hands manfully 
twisting the contents of his knickerbocker 
pockets, and discussed the relative merits 
of England and Constantinople. The 
demarch was heard to observe that even- 
ing that Tony was a frank and pretty 
rascal who might be anything yet; and the 
aga, to whom this comprehensive opinion 
had been communicated, observed that 
English blood is assertive and runs high 
in enterprise, and that on the whole he 
preferred it to the French or Greek. 

But Smaragda was his loyal and ardent 
admirer. She was convinced that no such 
nice little boy had ever before been sent 
into this world by fay or fairy to catch a 
nice little girl’s fancy. She loved him 
profoundly; screamed and closed her 
tawny eyes when he flew past her on 
Pollux; whimpered in sympathetic pain 
when she saw him one day tumble off a 
rock into the village tank; and joined de- 
lightedly in his contagious laughter when 
Marigo, the washerwoman, had roughly 
rescued him by the leg, and planted him 
on the path to shake out his draggled 
plumes. 

Indeed with everybody, far and near, 
Vallery’s grandson was a favorite, always 
excepting the archbishop, who mistrusted 
his weakness in catechism, and Spiro, 
who hated him for reasons unknown. But 
the schoolmaster down in Chios loved him 
perhaps more than all; and in the grocer’s 
shop his destiny rivalled the probable fate 
of France now that Germany had reduced 
her to a political pulp, and the relative 
degrees of rascality in the gentlemen in 
office at Athens and the gentlemen out. 


IV. 


ANTONIO VALLERY was anxiously scan- 
ning the sky as his grandson climbed the 
low garden wall, and his curiosity was 
great enough to allow the cigarette which 
he held in his hand to burn itself out un- 
perceived. 

“ Do you think it is going to rain, grand- 
papa?” asked Tony, with that inimitable 
gravity children brought up in old society 
acquire, while he stood beside Antonio 
and watched the sky, too, keeping his 
hands in his small side pockets. 

“1am fearing something far different, 
Tony. Rain is a blessing to us, but that 
sky looks like a threatened crack in our 
old baked earth.” 
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“Why? What sort of crack?” 

“A dreadful one, boy,—an earthquake.” 

Tony grew very anxious, and puckered 
his smooth forehead into an expression of 
ostentatious intensity. They stood to- 
gether in silence upon the short, grassy 
slope above the torrent-bed, and the inqui- 
etude and depression of nature were felt 
in the gasping barks of the village curs 
and farm watch-dogs, in the nervous bleat- 
ing of goats and penned sheep, and the 
piteous lowing of the cows in their stables, 
with the mules and donkeys adding their 
more noisy protest at this widespread and 
indefinable uneasiness and alarm. The 
sky was extraordinary enough to justify 
both. Mountains of purple shadows had 
gathered and massed themselves upon 
blood-red clouds that brought no light with 
them, but a dense and stifling heat, as if 
they glowed with inward fire and sup- 
pressed their flame. With each move- 
ment the air seemed to grow heavier and 
hotter, until breathing became almost a 
tyranny. Not a star glimmered in the 
field of lurid dusk above, not a sound of 
life or motion in the trees beneath. 

“Grandpapa, what is an earthquake 
like? Have you ever seen one?” asked 
Tony, a little frightened, but determined 
not to show it. 

“ What is it like, boy?” cried Antonio, 
witha slight shudder. “There are hardly 
words in which to describe it. I tell you 
there is no evil to approach it in horror. 
The worst sea is not so cruel as the earth 
when all the devils of hell are bursting 
their barriers underneath it, and roaring 
and howling, and shaking it in their mer- 
ciless rage, until they succeed in gashing 
it into the awfullest grave, smothering 
men, women, and children in the flames of 
their fire below. I saw such work once 
done in Sicily. The sky was like that — 
a sea of blood and fire and gloom. The 
dull thud underground was like the echo 
of infernal horse-hoofs tramping through 
the unfelt air, and the land rocked from 
side to side like a helpless ship on the 
wide, waste, deep sea. Ah! but on the 
water you look your enemy in the face. 
You see the liquid masses piling up in 
mountainous waves before you, and you 
know that they will break into angry foam 
and swallow you. You can gauge your 
chances of safety, and mayhap use them, 
or you can realize the worst. What is 
that agony, great as it is, in comparison 
with the appalling sense of feeling and 
hearing the rock and roar of unseen waves ? 
of not knowing whither to run, how to 
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that dreadful night that, when the swing- 
ing ceased, it seemed as if the cord that 
bound the land were wrenched from east 
to west in one violent, upward jerk, and it 
lay with the death-rattle in its throat — 
human forms heaped together under the 
rnins, trees gashed to their roots, and 
mighty rocks split open. Oh! an earth- 
quake, Tony! God help us if that mon- 
strous misery is before us!” he ended, 
with passionate vehemence. 

“‘Isn’t there any one place safer for 
people than others?” Tony asked with a 
tearless sob of fright, for his grandfather’s 
words and voice filled him with speechless 
horror. 

“ Surely, surely, it is safer for us to be 
under God’s sky, and in the wide, empty 
fields than in a town or village with the 
added dangers of falling houses and the 
hustle of panic-stricken people.” 

“Then it would be worse for Kokona 
Photini and for Smaragda than for us?” 
Tony suggested in breathless anxiety. 

“T believe so. They are in a narrow 
street, and the houses are very insecure.” 

Tony sat down on the wall in his over- 
powering distress, and tried to think; 
then he said after a pause, “ Grandpapa, 
had I not better take Pollux and ride 
down to the village to warn Kokona Pho- 
tini, and bring them up to stay with us?” 

“No, no, Tony. It may be only some 
freak of nature, no more easily accounted 
for than the thousand things that happen 
daily, and which no amount of learning 
will help us to understand.” 

“But if anything happens to show you 
that it is really going to be an earthquake, 
like the one in Sicily, you know, won’t you 
let me go?” the little fellow persisted. 

“ Well, we shall see, lad. In the mean 
time we may as well have our supper, and 
leave the goats to Mitzo.” 

Tony carried his kid into the kitchen, 
followed by its bleating and nervous 
mother, and carefully placed it on a piece 
of old carpet, left for its use beside a heap 
of dried olive-wood. Turning to the in- 
viting table, with its spotless cloth and 
homespun napkins, he proceeded, in spite 
of fears and tremors, to devour a plate of 
steaming pillau as only a hungry child 
can: and when the misythera and dried 
figs appeared, and he had swallowed his 
usual allowance of red wine and water, he 
felt strengthened enough to resume the 
conversation. 

“TI hope nothing will happen to the 
white kid,” he said, as he slowly spread a 
lump of creamy cheese on bread and 
crowned it with a dried fig. ‘It will look 
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so pretty with its new red ribbon, and I 
am going to teach it lots of tricks for 
Smaragda. But, I say, grandpapa, I don’t 
a bit like that sky. I wish it would not 
stay so redand strange. Itdoes notseem 
right not to see any stars when there is no 
rain or storm. I am sure I sawa flash of 
lightning just now, —didn’t you, grand- 
papa?” 

“There is no use in anticipating dan- 
gers we cannot avert, and against which 
we are powerless to protect ourselves,” 
said Antonio bitterly, laying down his 
glass to peer out at the patch of murky 
red which showed through the branches 
of the plane-tree before the window. “Go 
to bed, boy, and try to sleep soundly.” 

“ Are you going to bed, grandpapa?” 

“* Not just yet; I want to smoke a ciga- 
rette and got my thoughts in shape; but 
young bones need sleep if they are to 
grow.” 

“I won’t go to bed. I'll stay here, and 
sleep on the sofa. If the earthquake 
comes, you'll call me at once, won’t you?” 

Vallery nodded, and the boy rolled him- 
self up on the sofa, and was soon carried 
into sweet, dreamless sleep. 

It was eight o’clock when Tony fell 
asleep on the sofa, his pretty, flushed face 
lying like aripe pomegranate in a bed of 
sunny curls; and Antonio Vallery contin- 
ued to watch the lurid gloom of the heav- 
ens as the air grew hotter and heavier 
with its nameless electric forces and cur- 
rents. Towards midnight the clouds 
parted and frayed themselves into a line 
of threads over a rainbow of pale light 
spanning eastand west. A sudden move- 
ment of Antonio’s chair woke the sleeper, 
who, seeing at once with widely opened 
and alert eyes his grandfather’s form pen- 
cilled clearly in the dim air by the flicker 
of the lamp, jumped up, and asked the 
hour. 

“A quarter to one,” said Antonio soft- 
ly, as if fear were a tangible presence to 
be conciliated and turned away with gen- 
tle voice. “Iam glad you slept so well, 
Tony. If there be trouble in front of us, 
you will face it all the better for rest.” 

The boy peered eagerly out of the win- 
dow, and asked: “ What does that strange 
light mean, grandpapa?” 

“Nothing good, I fear. It seems to me 
that the blow cannot now be far off. Such 
a light as that in the heavens is otherwise 
inconceivable at this hour.” 

“May I go at once to Kokona Pho- 
tini?” 

Antonio looked yearningly into the 
urgent, beseeching little face, so imperi- 
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ous in its pleading, so generous in its 
ardor. He recognized the nobility of the 
request, and its unselfish purpose, but he 
dreaded to let the child out of his sight, 
though it was hardly possible that actual 
peril would be incurred between the cot- 
tage and the village. Still he wavered, 
and would fain have refused. 

“Grandpapa, you promised,” Tony 
pressed. 

“Very well,” Vallery assented reluc- 
tantly. “I don’t know why I should for- 
bid you. It is not far, and you will be 
very careful and not delay?” 

Without waiting to give the assurance, 
Tony rushed off to awaken Mitzo, who 
slept in a tiny outhouse. 

“Quick, quick, Mitzo, a lamp! Help 
me to get Pollux ready. I am ina great 
hurry to get down to the village yonder.” 

“It is not morning already, surely,” 
muttered Mitzo sleepily, rubbing his half- 
closed eyes. 

“No, but there is going to be an earth- 
quake, and you must get up quickly,” 
Tony panted. 

It was exactly one o’clock when Tony 
sprang into the saddle, and Mitzo stood 
at the gate to hold the lamp until he found 
his way safely into the jagged path below 
which fringed the black swirl of water in 
its rocky torrent-bed. Just as he bent his 
head under an orange-tree in flower before 
dropping into the torrent, he felt himself 
encircled by embracing arms, and look- 
ing round inquiringly, his brilliant eyes 
pierced through the darkness to his grand- 
father’s white and solemn face. 

“*God bless you, my dear, dear Tony. 
It is right that you should think of others, 
but only come back safe to me.” 

Even in his impatient need of action, 
he was careful to extricate himself gently 
from the old man’s arms, and cried glee- 
fully: “*Of course, grandpapa, I’ll come 
back safe to you. You could not do with- 
out your little boy, and I couldn’t do with- 
out you either.” 

Tears welled up into his eyes as the 
prospect of either having ever to do with- 
out the other dimly suggested itself to his 
untrained vision; but he had a mission 
before him, and he resolutely brushed 
them away, and recovering himself, added : 
** Don’t be anxious, grandpapa. I’ll come 
back in an hour with Kokona Photini 
and Smaragda andher brothers. You can 
give Smaragda my bed —she is small like 
me; and tell Mitzo not to forget to tie 
the red ribbon round the kid’s throat. 
Good-night.” 

He leaned forward and patted Pollux 
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bravely. The mule seemed to under- 
stand what was expected of him, rendered 
doubly nervous and sensitive through the 
sensations provoked by the electrical in- 
fluences in the atmosphere, and in an 
instant the rocky slope was crossed, and 
the dark stream was flying under hurrying 
feet no less rapid than its downward rush, 
the hills rising and falling from massy 
shadow to vague outline as mule and rider 
shot through the arrowydescent. Pollux, 
as if realizing by instinct the supreme 
need of velocity, never swerved or slack- 
ened in his mad gallop, as his rider never 
swerved or blanched in his seat. Now 
the landscape dropped into black space, 
and anon there suddenly emerged out of 
the infinite shadow long fields and broken 
walls and ghosily trees shaped in weird 
indistinctness under the faint glimmer of 
light rising from the sea across the heav- 
ens, and losing itself behind the high peak 
of Mount Elias. And Tony held his 
breath in dread that this fierce speed 
might prove too much for his strength. 

At last the unbearable strain of solitude 
and passionate terror was suspended. He 
could see the straggling shapes of houses 
making dim points in the bewildering 
gloom,—a massy darkness that carried 
with it the comfort of human brotherhood. 
And then came the grateful sound under 
the mule’s hoofs of worn and ragged pave- 
ment, and the familiar steps and house- 
tops of the village. street greeted his tired 
eyes like cherished friends. He jumped 
down, and knocked loudly at Kokona 
Photini’s door. A white cap framing fea- 
tures hardly visible showed itself at a 
window, and a husky voice called out: 
“Who on earth is knocking at such an 
hour?” 

“Itis I,— Tony. Come away at once, 
Kokona Photini. Oh, do, please, I pray 
you. Grandpapa says you must—all of 
you— Smaragda and Spiro and Saba. 
You are to stay with us. Come, please, 
now. I can’t delay,” he jerked out. 

“God bless my soul! Is the boy gone 
mad? Where would you have us go at 
this hour of the night? and what does 
your grandfather mean by sending a child 
out like you alone? He is not ill, surely, 
for he ought to know that you risk your 
bones quite enough by day.” 

“No, he is not ill; but he knows there’s 
going to be an earthquake, like there was 
once in Sicily, and itis more dangerous 
where there are houses than up in the 
fields with us. Please come, Kokona Pho- 
tini. There is no time to be lost. It is 








quite hot and strange, and the sky has 
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been dreadful to look atall night. I have 
Pollux here, and you and Smaragda can 
ride him,” Tony urged, in broken sen- 
tences which burst from him with an in- 
coherent vehemence that both startled and 
convinced Kokona Photini. 

“Panaghia Mou! ‘This is awful news, 

child,” she cried. An earthquake on these 
summery isles is an evil too probable for 
the mere suggestion, even from inexperi- 
enced lips, to be received with doubt or 
indifference. The noise of hurried speech 
roused Saba, who showed himself quite 
ready to accept Vallery’s view, and ac- 
knowledged that it would be safer to be 
away from the proximity of buildings. 
This opinion decided his affrighted moth- 
er. But as she was retreating to waken 
and dress Smaragda, she remembered that 
Spiro had gone down to the town to sleep 
at the schoolmaster’s, with whom he had 
arranged to go shooting early in the morn- 
ing. 
“ Saba, what are we to do about Spiro?” 
she cried, helplessly holding her head with 
both hands in her access of sudden mater- 
nal alarm. “If we are in danger here, 
how much worse will it not be for him 
down there!” 

“That is true, mother, but I do not see 
how we can help him. It is at least an 
hour’s ride, and the mule is lame. Let us 
hope for the best, and don’t stay long 
dressing Smaragda.” 

At this juncture Joanki appeared at a 
window, and roughly inquired how a re- 
spectable woman like Kokona Photini 
could disturb a peaceful village in that 
unprecedented way. 

“T tell you what it is, Joanki, you had 
better adopt another tone if you want a 
civil answer,” roared Saba crossly. “ The 
matter is simply this, that it looks terribly 
as if we are on the point of being swal- 
lowed alive in an earthquake.” 

“ Christ save us all! Whathas put such 
a horrible idea into your head? You 
are not going to turn joker now, are 
you?” cried Joanki, blanching through his 
bronzed skin. 

“Just put out your head, and feel how 
hot the airis. Why, man, you can almost 
gather it in your hand, it is sothick. It 
is not more than a quarter past one, and 
there is alight over Mount Elias that is 
neither dawn nor day, with not even so 
much as a star, much less a moon to ac- 
count for it.” 

Kokona Photini emerged from the 
house into the narrow street, dragging the 
half-awakened, troubled little Smaragda 
by the hand. 
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** Smaragda, you are coming to stay with 
us,” Tony burst out, comforted by the 
thought. “I told Mitzo to tie the pretty 
red ribbon round the kid’s neck. You'll 
see it to-night, and you can have it in bed 
if you like. Aren’t you very glad? It is 
all white and fluffy, and quite soft.” 

“T don’t care a bit about the kid,” Sma- 
ragda whimpered disconsolately, looking 
at Tony with a sleepy, fretful gaze, as 
Saba hoisted her into the saddle. “ Moth- 
er is crying. She says Spiro will be 
killed, and I don’t care about white kids 
if no one can save poor Spiro.” 

“ Would you like me to try to save 
him, Smaragda?” Tony offered, with his 
impulsive generosity. ‘1 could go, you 
know, with Pollux. Itis not so very far, 
and grandpapa would not mind if I was 
very quick. Shalll go?” 

“Yes, do go, Tony,” said Smaragda, 
stooping down to lay her short fat arms 
about his neck. “And please bring 
Spiro back quickly the way he won’t be 
killed, and Ill love you as much as all 
that,” she cried, opening her arms to their 
widest, “and lots more as well.” 

“Don’t be sorry for Spiro, Kokona 
Photini,” said Tony, after kissing his small 
mistress affectionately. “I'll bring him 
back. Pollux isn’t too tired to go quickly, 
and I won’t be very long. You can walk 
to the cottage if your mule is too lame. I 
don’t mind, I assure you,” he protested 
gallantly. 

Hope flashed into the woman’s dark 
eyes, but she held back from expressed 
consent in womanly pity and tenderness 
for this pathetic picture of dauntless and 
chivalrous infancy. It was hard to let the 
child go alone so far, and into what she 
considered might be actual danger, per- 
haps death. Yet even harder seemed it 
to refuse this chance of saving Spiro, her 
first-born. She looked anxiously and be- 
seechingly at Saba, without the courage 
to propose the task to him; but he stood 
apart, ready to lift Smaragda down again 
when a decision was arrived at, but not at 
all ready to do what was mutely expected 
and entreated of him in his mother’s 
glance. He liked his brother, and he 
liked Tony, but he greatly preferred him- 
self, and had not the least idea of jeopard- 
izing his life for any one. So he stood 


apart, quietly tugging at an invisible mous- 
tache, and watching the sky. 

Without a word Tony sprang into the 
saddle when Smaragda had been lifted 
down, and turning back his head as the 
mule set into a preliminary canter, he 
| cried out that he and Spiro would surely 
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overtake them before they should reach | strained his eyes to distinguish those of 


the cottage. 

Just as he was riding away, Joanki came 
into the street, and broke into savage ex- 
postulation with Kokona Photini and 
Saba for letting a mere child ride down to 
the town at such an hour alone, and with 
possible catastrophe hanging over his 
innocent head. Whereupon little Sma- 
ragda began to cry, and refused to be com- 
forted until the good-natured carpenter 
sent a piercing call after Tony. But it 
was too late now for hope of effectual in- 
terterence. Pollux had carried Tony with 
the same breathless speed into the black- 
ness beyond the village street which closed 
behind them like a heavy curtain. 


V. 


THE regular beat of hoofs down the 
hilly roadway leading to the town was the 
only sound that broke the intensity of 
silence, in muffled tread or in loud clear 
tramp as the path rose and fell in its 
indented decline. Not a breath of wind 
made music through the trees, or blew the 
lightest hedge-plume across the field; not 
a frog croaked in startled companionship 
among the sedges of the valley streams; 
and only now and then athin faint murmur 
like the echo of falling water travelling 
from afar was heard in the overwhelming 
suspension of all cheerful night noises. 
Again the stones and dust flew round 
them, and Tony sometimes struck his head 
against the low fig-branches that sprawled 
their intricately enlaced arms across the 
orchard limits, and filled up the narrow 
path to the impediment of mule and rider, 
or he entangled his foot in the myrtle and 
oleander bushes, and the nettles stung 
through his stockings, and drew from the 
tightened lips a cry of fierce, hot pain. 
But in spite of bruise and sting, in spite 
of startled pulses hammering frantically 
round throat and temples, of aching lids 
strained their widest in the multiplicity of 
unformed terrors and emotions that par- 
tially stunned his imagination, in spite of 
the thick enveloping shadows through 
which he was speeding in a sickening 
vagueness of alarm, he rode on like a 
brave little knight, mindful only of his 
promise and his mission. To add to his 
sufferings an agony of thirst grew upon 
him, and asa village rose and sank behind 
him the sense of loneliness seemed to lie 
upon him as more and more cruel and in- 
tolerable. 

He shouted aloud in the might of joy 
when at last he saw the harbor-lights 
break upon the widening view, and he 





his new acquaintance, the Saint Sophia. 
The town clock at that moment struck the 
third quarter of the hour — how pleasant 
was the familiar sound after the agonizing 
silence! He pulled his remaining forces 
together, and tried to cheer Pollux whom 
he felt to be as nervous and as impressed 
with nameless horror as himself, and the 
mule’s answer to his caress was one last 
wild effort, carrying him like a shadowy 
phantom to the schoolmaster’s door; and 
he stood there snorting and panting in 
troubled protest, his brown flanks flaked 
with foam, and gray where the dust lay 
thick upon them. Tony himself was so 
spent with fatigue that with difficulty 
he lifted himself out of the saddle, and 
dropped upon the pavement in stiff and 
nerveless exhaustion. By a supreme ex- 
ertion he was enabled to knock feebly for 
admittance. 

The schoolmaster was awake, and heard 
the knock. He opened the window, and 


peered inquiringly outside. “Who is 
there ?” he asked. 
“Tony. Let me in quickly. I am so 


tired, and I want Spiro.” 

The schoolmaster ran down-stairs, and 
stared in blank amazement to see the child 
huddled upon the pavement. He lifted 
him into his arms, and carried him in- 
side. 

“What is the matter, Tony ?” he asked 
under his breath. 

“ There is going to be an earthquake! 
Don’t you feel it inthe air? It is awful 
outside. I can’t breathe.” 

Tony pressed his little hands over his 
face in a dazed way, and then fell down on 
the floor, and burst into uncontrollable 
sobs. 

“There is indeed something very 
strange in the atmosphere,” said the 
schoolmaster, stooping down to pat the 
curly head at his feet. “I could not 
sleep, and Spiro has been upset all the 
evening as a nervous girl. But who on 
earth sent you down? It was a piece of 
shameful cruelty — poor little fellow!” 

“Grandpapa sent me to Kokona Pho- 
tini’s to tell her to come and stay with 
us because it is safer than her house,” 
Tony said, makirg a violent effort to keep 
down the sobs that shook him. “And 
they were all so sorry because nobody 
could come for Spiro. Smaragda was 
crying, so I said I would come with Pol- 
lux. Please don’t delay. Tell Spiro. 
Pollux and I are dreadfully tired, and it 
is getting worse every minute.” 

The schoolmaster rushed up-stairs, and 
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shook Spiro roughly out of his uneasy 
sleep. 

“Cannot you let me alone? It is not 
time to get up yet!” Spiro muttered an- 
grily. 

“Get up at once,” the schoolmaster 
cried, in an authoritative tone. “ Vallery’s 
little boy is here for you.” 

“What does he want? I have nothing 
to do with him. Tell him to go to the 
devil, or anywhere else he likes.” 

“ Spiro, they are all waiting for you— 
your mother and Smaragda. They sent 
me for you. Please come,” urged Tony, 
in a faint whisper, who had crept up after 
the master. 

“Be off, you young monkey! How 
dare you come after me!” roared Spiro, 
in an unaccountable rage. 

** Don’t be disagreeable, Spiro. Grand- 
papa says there is going to be an earth- 
quake, and it may swallow us up any mo- 
ment. Itis hard to come all this way by 
myself, and I so small and frightened, to 
save you, and be treated like this,’ gasped 
poor Tony, breaking down completely in 
a wave of self-pity. 

“What is he talking about?” shrieked 
Spiro aghast, as he sat up and glared at 
the schoolmaster, who was holding Tony 
pressed to him and tenderly drying his 
eyes. 

“It is on your knees you ought to thank 
the noble child,” said the schoolmaster 
wrathfully. “Let us lose notime. I have 
just been looking at the sky, and it is as 
he says; it forbodes an earthquake.” 

Spiro flung himself out of bed, and 
began to dress hastily. He was familiar 
with the horrible pictures wrought upon 
the imagination by the very word earth- 
quake, and his mind was a blank equally 
to good thoughts and to evil. That Tony 
had, open-eyed and deliberately, imper- 
illed his own life to save him he remem- 
bered not; he was even capable of feeling 
a sharp irritation when the child stood 
between him and the long leather boots 
he was seeking, and burst into some 
puerile invective as he rudely pushed him 
aside. 

In silence the three darted into the 
empty street, the master holding Tony 
convulsively by the hand, and they heard 
the rush of a mighty invisible wave pass 
with a muffled roar through the heavy 
stillness of the air. At that moment the 
strained nerves of Pollux gave way, and 
he flew over the pavement, neighing and 
clanking his hoofs like a spirit pos- 
sessed. 

“The Mou!” 





cried Spiro, crossing | 
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himself energetically. ‘“ This is the firs’ 
shock, and Pollux has fled.” 

The clangorous beat of the town-clock 
striking the hour trembled prophetically, 
and the second note was followed by an 
uncertain tingle of fainter notes. Spiro 
and the master were white with terror, 
but Tony had passed beyond conscious 
sensation and ran with them in a dream. 

Eastward and westward shook the earth 
upon the sulphurous billows of its under- 
deeps, and in a flash the houses emptied 
themselves of frantic and terrified inhab- 
itants, hustling, racing with the unseeing 
eyes of panic, shrieking out every form 
of propitiatory adjuration which rose to 
their colorless lips and served as an outlet 
of impotent anguish. A second swing, 
mightier and longer than the first, flung 
Tony and Spiro prostrate as they turned 
the angle of the street, and the schoolmas- 
ter, in starting back to balance himself 
against a wall, saw an old woman waving 
her hands in tragic despair and helpless- 
ness from a window above on the opposite 
side. In the pause of transient steadi- 
ness, he called out to Spiro to help Tony, 
and bounded up the rickety staircase. 

“Poor Tony! I'll carry you if you 
like,” said Spiro in a changed voice, sud- 
denly awakened to the piteous condition 
to which fright and fatigue had reduced 
the brave child. 

*No,no. Iamonlytired. Don’t mind 
me. Smaragda was crying for you, and 
so was your mother. Run on quickly to 
them. I'll come afterwards. And please 
remember to tell grandpapa that I am all 
right, and not to be uneasy about me,” 
Tony answered, catching his breath in 
long gasps. 

Selfishness, alas! silenced the voice of 
a generosity hardly ever quite absent in 
the worst of us, though its presence too 
often takes a shape so dim and inarticulate 
as to be incapable of beneficially asserting 
itself, and Spiro, thus magnanimously ex- 
horted, gained with incredible celerity 
the stony ascent leading from the town; 
heedless of the rock-points piercing his 
boots, heedless of the sharp sting of net- 
tles and the scratch of briars, heedless of 
the small clamor of conscience pleading 
for a forlorn and forsaken child ; pursued 
by the deafening, merciless roar of an un- 
derworld bursting its barriers. As onward 
he ran, pricked into passion by the animal 
instinct of self-preservation, the swing of 
the land grew more ominous, and a flame 
of violet color broke in clear lines along 
the inky horizon. 

The schoolmaster, carrying the old 
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woman in his arms, was dashed like a 
feather upon the strong wave from the wall 
to the balustrade, as he strove to make his 
way down the staircase that rocked like a 
ship. He reached the street in safety, only 
to find Tony at his feet, prone upon the 
doorstep, with the life-blood flowing stead- 
ily from his fair young head. He planted 
the woman on her feet, and stooped over 
the wounded child; he lifted him into his 
arms, and touched the little bleeding head 
with infinite tenderness. 

“Tony! My poor, poor Tony! Is this 
the reward for all your bravery?” he 
cried, and he saw the unconscious form 
through a mist of hot and blinding, tears. 

The change of attitude restored Tony 
for a moment to half-consciousness. He 
opened his large, dazed eyes, beautiful 
and beseeching in their fadiug light, and 
fixed them inquiringly and yet confidently 
upon the master. 

‘“* Please don’t ask me to walk any more. 
I am so tired,” he said dreamily. ‘Has 
Spiro gone? I promised Kokona Photini 
she would see him soon, and I don’t want 
Smaragda to be sorry about him. The 
kid wouldn’t comfort her if he was lost, 
and | can’t go to her, —at least not yet. 
Let me rest a little, and then we can go 
back with Pollux. Poor Pollux! He 
won’t like my being so tired, will he? 
But then he is tired too. We came dread- 
fully quick, on purpose to be in time. 
And I was so frightened by myself in the 
dark. I didn’t mean to be frightened, but 
I couldn’t help it. You won’t tell grand- 
papa, because it would fret him. So tired, 
so very tired.” 

His voice fainted away into the merest 
whisper, and he closed his eyes in seem- 
ingly painless repose. He opened them 
again, and stared dully into vacancy. 

“I have a pretty red collar for the white 
kid. I hope Smaragda will like it.” 

The schoolmaster rose, and struggled 
slowly with his burden up a lane. His 
own failing strength and overmastering 
emotions made the journey one of much 
difficulty. Tony stirred slightly in the 
movement, and looking down, the school- 
master could see, through the glimmering 
twilight shed from the disturbed heavens, 
some vague consciousness of gaze, yearn- 
ingly seeking his own with the exquisite 
intangibility of expression that looks out 
of eyes growing dim upon the border-land 
of eternity. 

“ What is it, Tony?” he asked, bending 
down his face. 

“Tell Mitzo to take care of Pollux. I 
can’t think what my grandpapa will do 
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without his little boy if—if I am too 
tired to go home. Tell him—tell him I 
wanted to go back to him very badly, but 
— but 4 

“ Tony, wont you try to pray with me — 
just a little?” the schoolmaster asked, in 
a voice thick with tears. “Try to say 
‘Our Father’ with me.” 

The boy moved his eyelids tremulously 
in a faintly affirmative sign, and the school- 
master recited the prayer very slowly. 
When he said “ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” Tony interrupted him softly: 
“No, don’t say that. We don’t want 
bread now. Say, please, ‘ Save everybody 
from the earthquake, and be good to my 
dear grandpapa, and Smaragda, and Mitzo, 
and ——”’ 

As the schoolmaster made the pretty 
alteration, the country now lay before 
them, and only a few houses remained to 
be passed. 

“Like the earthquake there was in 
Sicily,” Tony murmured; and as the 
schoolmaster stooped to catch the low 
words, the third and most terrible shock 
struck underneath. A near wall gave way, 
split, swayed, and fell upon the man and 
child, burying them under a heap of 
stones. 

It was a quarter past two, and the 
shrieks and prayers of agony were si- 
lenced, for the town of Chios was one 
grave and hospital, death, ruin, and deso- 
lation stamped upon it. 





VI. 


SPIRO’s appearance alone at Antonio’s 
cottage dashed even Kokona Photini’s 
maternal satisfaction with dismay, and 
while she held in abeyance the trembling 
ecstasy of her joy to inquire for Tony, 
and Smaragda stood, with the white kid 
in her arms, searching in perplexity and 
distrust for a slim little form behind her 
brother, and Mitzo’s voice was lifted in a 
dismal howl of anticipation, Antonio Val- 
lery looked sternly from the gate, at which 
no bright imperious face framed in golden 
curls appeared, to Spiro, and waited for 
an explanation. 

“ My grandson? 
demanded quietly. 

“He is coming with the schoolmaster. 
He begged me to run on to reassure you, 
as he was so tired,” said Spiro awkward- 
] 


Where is he?” he 


“God forgive you, Spiro, for deserting 
a child who so nobly risked his life for 
you; and God forgive you, Kokona Pho- 
tini, for sending my little Tony out into 





danger. If my life is made desolate by 
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his loss, the crime will lie heavily on your 
consciences.” 

Every one felt that the measured words 
held a curse in them, and crossed them- 
selves as in silence the old man passed 
out through the little orchard and went on 
to look for his grandson. 

Antonio heard the patter of childish 
feet behind him, and a soft little hand was 
pleadingly thrustintohis. Looking down, 
he encountered Smaragda’s tawny eyes, 
piteously distended through their undried 
tears, and distressful enough to appease 
even a sorrow as immeasurable as his. 

“Please take me with you, Antonio 
Vallery. I want to find Tony too, for I 
love him, —oh, yes, ever so much more 
than I love anybody else except mother. 
Take me, please, Antonio Vallery. I'll be 
very good, and not get tired, I promise.” 

The old fingers closed gently upon the 
child’s, but no further word was spoken. 
Antonio Vallery accepted the little girl’s 
company half unconsciously, and together 
they turned their faces towards the ruined 
town. Dawn was breaking in the east 
when they entered the first narrow lane, 
and Smaragda’s quick eyes caught sight 
of something bright and red-stained. 

“ Look, Antonio Vallery!” she cried ex- 
citedly. “Itis the color of Tony’s hair, 
— just like a glittering dra.” 

Antonio stared down at the object in 
dull inquiry ; then he knelt on the pave- 
ment, and began eagerly to lift the stones 
that encumbered it —and saw the school- 
master’s dead form, clasping, not the 
flushed and joyous Tony known to all 
Chios, but a stiff, small corpse, stained 
with blood and dust, pretty still to look at 
even under the ghastly veil of death with- 
out its poetry of soft sleep. Antonio 
gathered the lifeless body into his arms, 
and bent over it with the prolonged and 
inarticulate moan of a dumb creature. 
The blank incoherence of his grief was 
incapable of bringing any sharp sensation 
of bereavement or recognition. He passed 
his hand tenderly over the cold little face, 
and then held the curly head between his 
palms and gazed at it with hungry, un- 
fathomable yearning for one glimmer of 
existence beneath the lids that never more 
would open on the dark, frank eyes they 
hid. He kissed the curls, and pressed 
them to his cheek in speechless anguish, 
shedding no tear, speaking no word, but 
staring down at the pretty familiar linea- 
ments so unreal in their stillness, not long 
ago full of life and vigor and rich promise, 
now irresponsive beneath his gaze of 
searching pathos. 


The little girl sat on the ground beside 
him, her wide eyes fixed in intense fear 
and awe, now on Antonio and now on his 
burden, wondering what had happened to 
her playmate, and yet not daring to ask. 

“Dead! My poor Tony dead!” Val- 
lery muttered. 

The men who were carrying the wound- 
ed and dead out of the wrecked houses 
and narrow streets passed them, and 
stopped to lift the corpses of Tony and 
the schoolmaster on a stretcher, too thank- 
ful that they had survived to perform this 
task to feel any strong interest in Anto- 
nio’s desolate state. 

“Hands are few, and work is heavy,” 
one of them cried callously. ‘The one 
grave will serve both.” 

Antonio stretched forth his arms in 
trembling prayer as the little body was 
roughly taken from him. And when he 
had watched it being carried away he 
turned back from the empty town, and 
gave no thought to the silent and grieved 
child who walked beside him. 

“Poor Tony!” said the demarch that 
evening, when he called on the aga to con- 
gratulate themselves on their good fortune 
in escaping the disasters of that awful 
night, and found that mighty personage 
tranquilly smoking his narghilia, having 
rendered thanks to Allah and Mohammed 
his prophet for the preservation of a rem- 
nant of his goods. “A brave little fellow, 
who died very nobly. Bless you! I can 
see him now standing before me on the 
quay with his hands in the pockets of his 
sailor-suit, and his pretty curls blowing all 
about his face like a girl’s, asking me if I 
wouldn't like to go to England. An En- 
glish boy from the crown of his head to 
the soles of his feet.” 

The aga opened his calm, impassable 
eyes upon the exuberant Greek, settled 
himself back among the cushions, and 
slowly and meditatively puffed his nar- 
ghilia. 

“That boy had the soul of a gentle- 
man,” he presently remarked, and then 
relapsed into ecstatic silence. 
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the literary remains of Elia, gives occasion | said, from “ cloister to cloister,” and some- 


and material for dealing with a subject of 
never-fading, if not of exciting interest. 
To those among us, fallen on feverish days 
of little leisure and less quiet, who long to 
find, in their reading, some still retreats 
and waters that go softly, here are places 
of renovation and refreshment where they 
may fleet the time carelessly as in the 
golden world. It is true that deep under- 
tones of sorrow are heard now and again, 
but from shrill petulance and pettiness 
and the strife of tongues we are far re- 
moved, as in a sanctuary. 

There is no dulness, either, in this “ re- 
gion pure.” Its air, “gently, yet nimbly, 
recommends itself unto our tired senses.” 
Of quips and cranks and merry jests, 
“within the limits of becoming mirth,” 
there is no stint. But we are mainly in- 
terested in the self-portraiture of a gentle, 
loving, resolute soul, who saw clearly, 
felt keenly, and wrote frankly. 

The outline of Lamb’s story is so well 
known that perhaps some apology is 
needed for glancing at it here; but any 
account of the letters would be wholly in- 
adequate without some adjustment of them 
to the lines of the writer’s life. The ear- 
liest letter belongs to Lamb’s twenty-first 
year. He came out of a lunatic asylum 
just before he came of age. “The six 
weeks that finished last year and began 
this, your very humble servant spent very 
agreeably in a mad-house at Hoxton,” he 
tells Coleridge — who was then the only 
friend he had in the world. Slow of 
speech and reserved of manners, no one 
(in 1796) sought or cared for Lamb’s soci- 
ety, and he was left alone. Books were to 
him instead of friends. 

Coleridge had been his schoolfellow at 
Christ’s Hospital, and the friendship there 
begun lasted, after certain breaks and in- 
terruptions, throughout their joint life. 
He was his sole correspondent (as far as 
this collection shows) from May, 1796, till 
January, 1798, a period including the great 
catastrophe of Lamb’s early years, the 
death of his mother by the hand of his 
sister Mary. 

That sister, who will ever be remem- 
bered with him in their “ dual loneliness,” 
was ten years his senior. Their only 
brother John was two years older than 
Mary, and the three were the survivors of 
a family of seven. Their father had been 
the confidential servant and friend of one 
of the benchers of the Inner Temple, Sam- 
uel Salt. Born in Crown Office Row, and 
bred at Christ’s Hospital, Charles Lamb 
in early youth had passed, as has been 





thing of the staid sobriety of his sombre 
surroundings was infused into his child- 
hood. His intervals of recreation, too, 
were enjoyed among the old-world asso- 
ciations of that ancient seat of the Plumer 
family (at Blakesware near Widford, 
Herts) where his grandmother Field had 
been housekeeper. Hissister’s education 
had been mainly the “ browsing at will on 
the fair and wholesome pasturage of a 
spacious Closet of good old English read- 
ing.” So that both had, at least mentally, 
the “stamp of old-fashionedness,” the 
“antique cast that always seems to prom- 
ise illduck and penury.” The latter omen 
was unfulfilled; but they had much tribu- 
lation, One crowning, golden piece of 
good fortune was vouchsafed to them, but 
even that turned to bitterness in the en- 
joyment. It had been forestalled by the 
dread inheritance of woe, already close at 
hand in these early Coleridge days. 

In these letters to his schoolfellow we 
have record of Lamb’s early rhymings and 
criticisms, and of his love-story, at least 
in its essentials and its climax. The last- 
named business was, indeed, mere matter 
of the fancy, and faded like a morning 
dream in the fuller daylight of his man- 
hood. But while it lasted it reigned roy- 
ally, “overwhelming and subduing his 
nature quite,” and this for “seven of his 
goldenest years.” That he could rouse 
himself to the recognition of its intrinsic 
unreality, and could relegate it to its 
proper realm of shadow, shows how es- 
sentially sane was his mind, and how 
sound and true his moral as well as his 
intellectual judgment. The “ wanderings 
with a fair-hair'd maid” became a “ fad- 
ing idea.” Even the recollection needed 
pardon. He writes (I. 45): — 


It is a passion of which I retain nothing. 
*Twas a weakness of which I may say, in the 
words of Petrarch (whose Life is now open 
before me), ‘‘ if it drew me out of some vices, 
it also prevented the growth of many virtues, 
filling me with the love of the creature rather 
than of the Creator, which is the death of the 
soul.”” Thank God, the folly has left me for- 
ever. Not even a review of my love verses 
renews one wayward wish in me. 


When, not long after, he has dedicated 
the poems produced by “ love in Idleness ” 
to his “best friend and sister” (I. 48), 
he thus refers to them: — 


I fling off the passion, pleased and satisfied 
with myself that the weakness troubles me no 
longer. I am wedded, Coleridge, to the for- 
tunes of my sister and my poor old father. 
Oh, my friend! I think sometimes could I re- 
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call the days that are past, which among them 
should choose? Not those ‘‘ merrier ’’ days, 
not ‘‘ the pleasant days of hope,’’ not ‘‘ those 
wanderings with a fair-haired maid,’’ which I 
have so often and so feelingly regretted, but 
the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness 
for her schoolboy. What would I give to call 
her back to earth for oxe day! on my knees to 
ask her pardon for all those little asperities 
of temper, which, from time to time, have 
given her gentle spirit pain! —and the day, 
my friend, [ trust, wiil come. There will be, 
‘*time enough” for kind offices of love, if 
‘*Heaven’s eternal year’? be ours. Here- 
after, her meek spirit shall not reproach me. 
Oh, my friend, cultivate the filial feelings! 
and let no man think himself released from 
the kind ‘‘ charities’? of relationship: these 
shall give him peace at the last: these are the 
best foundation for every species of benevo- 
lence. 


Of this effort and self-conquest the 
inward happiness of his whole after-life 
was the due reward. To his already 
maturing mind and heart the shock of 
his mother’s death had brought a sudden 
ripeness, steadying forever his wavering 
intellects, and giving him “something 
else to do than toregret.” Henceforward 
the onward path was strait and clear. 
To take care of his father and his sister 
for his own life and beyond it was his 
task —and his alone, for John went his 
way “ marching in quite an opposite direc- 
tion.” From that task he never swerved, 
and if, now and again, he faltered in de- 
spair, and a cry of agony escaped him, it 
was Only from his dread of failure in this 
main purpose of his life, never from any 
repining, or reluctation from a duty whose 
difficulty but endeared it to his brave and 
loving nature. 

“It is pleasing in embroideries to have 
a lively work on a sad and solemn 
ground,” says Bacon, speaking of the 
comforts and hopes of “adversity, the 
blessing of the New Testament ” — and 
here the underlying gloom is relieved by, 
and enhances, all that play of glancing 
humor, all that delicacy of taste, all that 
swift, sure judgment in things literary 
which is ever associated with his name — 
one of the few usually given in full. 
Ben Jonson and Sir Thomas Browne had 
srnames needing the distinction granted, 
not of necessity but as a tribute of fami!- 
iar affection, to Charles Lamb and Izaak 
Walton. 

In these letters we have the story of 
his mother’s death, his desperate but suc- 


cessful struggle to master his own grief | 


for the sake of those left to him, his 
enumeration of the kindness—so to 





speak, the kindred —raised up to the 
family in their desolation. All this is so 
told that the impression abides. Lamb’s 
own practical sense had ample occupation 
in arranging ways and means so that 
Mary should remain in a private asylum, 
and not be sent to a hospital, as his 
brother wished. Charles carried his point 
in that matter, and aiso in taking charge 
of his imbecile father, “ which poor John 
has not even hinted a wish, at any future 
time even to share with me.” The crisis 
once over, his spirits were equal to gently 
rallying Coleridge on his habit of veering 
about, in his plans of life, from one hope 
to the other and settling nowhere (I. 38): 


You seem to be taking up splendid schemes 
of fortune only to lay them down again; and 
your fortunes are an igus fatuus that has been 
conducting you in thought from Lancaster 
Court, Strand, to somewhere near Matlock; 
then jumping across to Dr. Somebody’s whose 
son’s tutor you were likely to be: and would 
to God the dancing demon may conduct you 
at last to the ‘‘life and labors of a cottager.’’ 
. . . I should ill deserve God’s blessings, 
which, since the late terrible event, have come 
down in mercy upon us, if I indulged regret 
or querulousness. 


In matters literary, the tone of these 
letters —in his twenty-first year —is not 
merely firm and manly, but often not that 
of ayoung man. There is far more gai- 
ety and springtime gladness in the letters 
written in his middle age. The terse de- 
cision of the style may be partly due to 
repulsion from the flabbiness which was 
Coleridge’s least attractive characteristic 
—the perpetual immaturity of his per- 
petual youth, interesting doubtless, but 
irritating too. 

In dealing with Coleridge’s poetry, 
Lamb’s fear to offend is often at odds 
with his honesty, but he manages to rec- 
oncile the conflicting influences. A poem 
or a stanza is perhaps cleared by the 
usual critical rules, and immediately, by a 
law above them, condemned without ap- 
peal. A relative excellence is readily 
admitted, and then a positive triviality is 
implied in some after-remark, none the 
less effective because half involuntary, as 
from the mere compulsion of truth. Cole- 
ridge was a little over-fond of his now 
well-known lines, “ Ere sin could blight,” 
etc. Lamb says (I. 16):— 


The Zfitaph has danced about, out of the 
Morning Chronicle into the Watchman, and 
thence back into your collection. It is very 
pretty, and you seem to think so; but, may be, 
| o’er looked its chief merit, that of filling up a 
| whole page. I had once deemed sonnets of 
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unrivalled use that way, but your Epitaphs, I | married.” . . . Yet do I perceive I am in 


find, are the more diffuse. 


Of the “‘ Monody on Henderson ” the 
judgment is— “It is so superlatively ex- 
cellent, that 1 can only wish it perfect, 
which I can’t help feeling it is not quite.” 

Lamb had parodied some unhappy dac- 
tyls of Coleridge’s, remarking, “ They are 
what you would call good fer se”’—a 
criticism and treatment not relished by 
their author, to whom came the rejoin- 
der: — 


For your Dactyls, I am sorry you are so 
sore about ’em —a very Sir Fretful! In good 
troth, the Dactyls are good Dactyls, but their 
measure is naught. Be not yourself ‘half 
anger, half agony,’’ if I pronounce your darling 
lines not to be the best you ever wrote— you 
have written much. 


A contribution by Coleridge to South- 
ey’s “Joan of Arc” —an excrescence of 
some two hundred lines— was a sore 
trouble to Lamb. He perceived at once 
(as did the author also, in course of time) 
the absurdity of this “ cock-and-a-bull story 
of the publican’s daughter and the lament- 
able episode of the wagoner, his wife, and 
six children—why not nine? it would 
have been just half as pathetic again.” 
Then came a kindly remorse at the pain 
he was giving, and with reiterated praises 
of the “ Religious Musings,” he poured 
balsam into the wounds he had been in- 
flicting on his poor friend’s vanity. Again 
the process is repeated, this time with 
more elaboration (I. 69): — 


Your poem is altogether admirable .. . I 
perceived all its excellences on a first reading 
as readily as now you have been removing a 
fancied film from my eyes. I was only struck 
with a certain faulty disproportion between 
the matter and the style . . . I had an end in 
view: I wished to make you reject the poem 
only as being discordant with the other, and 
in subservience to that end it was politicly 
done in me to overpass and make no mention 
of merit which, could you think me capable of 
overlooking, might reasonably damn forever in 
your judgment all pretensions, in me, to be 
critical. There—1I will be judged by Lloyd, 
whether I have not made a very handsome 
recantation. [Lamb then illustrates his position 
by the case of a man whose friend asks him his 
opinion of a certain young lady.| The deluded 
wight gives judgment against her iz foto. . . 
his friend looks blank: he begins to smell a 
rat; wind veers about; he acknowledges her 
good sense, etc. .. . The reconciled gentle- 
man smiles applause, squeezes him by the 
hand, and hopes he will do him the honor of 
taking a bit of dinner with Mrs. and him 





—a plain family dinner, some day next week 
—‘‘for I suppose you never heard we were 
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some sort straightened. You are arc 
wedded to this poem, and what fancy hat 
joined, let no man separate. 


With gingerly preparation, he again 
touches the sore place with an examina- 
tion of the diction of the poem chiefly to 
urge the merit of simplicity: “I hate 
made dishes at the Muses’ banquet,” and 
then quickly harks back to the “ Reli- 
gious Musings.” 


You were building your house on a rock 
when you rested your fame on that poem. I 
can scarce bring myself to believe that I am 
admitted to a familiar correspondence, and all 
the license of friendship, with a man who 
writes blank verse like Milton. Now this is 
delicate flattery, ixdirect flattery. Go on with 
your Maid of Orleans and be content to be 
second to yourself. 


’Twas all very well, but the wounds still 
smarted. Not even. that ingenious apo- 
logue, not even urging him to “write an 
epic poem,” would do the business. Lamb 
had to bear the slighting mention of his 
own last poem, and to plead piteously that 
at least one line in it was a “rich” fine 
fullline. Even this was better than the 
long “ unfriendlike silence ” of two months 
immediately following his unlucky criti- 
cism. His remonstrances were urgent 
and tender (I. 74): — 


I have been too familiar with neglect to feel 
much from the semblance of it. Yet, to sus- 
pect one’s self overlooked and in the way to 
oblivion, is a feeling rather humbling; _per- 
haps, as tending to self-mortification, not un- 
favorable to the spiritual state. Still, as you 
meant to confer no benefit on the soul of your 
friend, you do not stand quite clear from the 
imputation of unkindliness (a word, by which 
I mean the diminutive of unkindness). 


He enquires about Lloyd, and Sarah 
and little Hartley. 


Coleridge, I am not trifling; nor are these 
matter-of-course questions only. You are all 
very dear and precious tome . . . I have but 
two or three people in the world to whom I 
am more than indifferent, and I can’t afford 
to whistle them off to the winds . . . Now do 
answer this. Friendship, and acts of friend- 
ship, should be reciprocal, and free as the air. 
A friend should never be reduced to beg an 
alms of his fellow; yet I will beg an alms; I 
entreat you to write and tell me all about poor 
Lloyd, and allof you. God love and preserve 
you all! 


This was written in April, 1797. In 
June came an invitation to Stowey (I. 76): 


I stared with wild wonderment to see thy 
well-known hand again. It revived many a 





pleasing recollection of an epistolary inter- 
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course, of late strangely suspended, once the 
joy of my life. Betore I even opened thy 
letter I figured to myself a sort of compla- 
cency which my little hoard at home would 
feel at receiving the new-comer into the little 
drawer where I keep my treasures of this kind 
. . » You have done well in writing to me. 


Alas! it was even in this very letter — 
medio de fonte leporum —that the slight- 
ing mention of his poem occurred. 

The visit was duly paid, and has left 
its record in Coleridge’s lines “ This 
Lime-tree Bower my Prison,” containing 
the apostrophe to “my gentle-hearted 
Charles !”»— which Lamb so often pre- 
tended to resent. He had been very 
quiet, from mental exhaustion, “ not from 
sullenness, nor I hope from any bad mo- 
tive, but in truth, disuse has made me 
awkward at talking.” Soon after his re- 
turn, his troubles were renewed. Mary, 
whom he had taken out of the asylum and 
placed in lodgings at Hackney, in the 
hope “that she never would be so ill 
again,” suffered a relapse. It was now 
Coleridge’s turn to write “ many kind let- 
ters, and to receive no answer.” Lamb 
accuses himself (I. 85): — 


I don’t deserve your attentions. An un- 
natural indifference has been creeping on me 
since my last misfortunes, or I should have 
seized the first opening of a correspondence 
with you. To you I owe much, under God. 
In my brief acquaintance with you in London, 
your conversations won me to this better 
cause, and rescued me from the polluting 
spirit of the world. I might have been a 
worthless character without you; as it is I do 
possess a certain improvable portion of devo- 
tional feelings, though when I view myself in 
the light of divine truth, and not according to 
the common measures of human judgment I 
am altogether corrupt and sinful. This is not 
cant. Iam very sincere. 


There was no cant in this frank recog- 
nition of the good Coleridge had done him 
—a fresh proof of the soundness of his 
judgment in the deeper things of life. 
Coleridge, indeed, was for a time neglect- 
ful, even scornful, towards his friend. 
When about to start for his German tour, 
he said, “ Poor Lamb! if he wants any 
knowledge let him apply to me.” ‘“Gen- 
tle-hearted Charles ” wanted not manhood, 
and this insolence met with its merited 
chastisement, in a set of “theological 
theses,” to be (by S. T. C.) “defended or 
oppugned, or both.” Here Lamb circa 
precordia ludit with a vengeance. Cole- 
ridge’s pseudo-seraphic complacency, dis- 
dain of lesser men, rich rhetorical preach- 
ments with poor performance of practical 





duties, a certain falsetto tone in his moral- 
ities, all are touched with an unerring, 
unsparing hand. It is queried whether 
honesty be an angelic virtue, whether 
practice be not sub-celestial and merely 
human, whether the beatific vision be not 
self-contemplation, and a lurid suggestion 
ends the series: “ Whether an immortal 
and amenable soul may not come @o be 
damned at last and the man never suspect 
it beforehand?” (1.89). 

No wonder that after this there was a 
two years’ silence. Yet in the very mid- 
darkness of the eclipse, Lamb tackled 
Southey for giving but scant praise to the 
“Ancient Mariner.” He hit the weak 
point of his new correspondent with his 
usual accuracy. ‘I think you are too apt 
to conclude faintly, with some cold moral 
. .. amoral should be wrought into the 
body and soul of a poem, not tagged to 
the end.” As before, literary criticism 
and household history furnish the main 
topics, but with a difference in the tone. 
Modest always, Lamb, though complying, 
is less reverential, than in the letters to 
Coleridge. Deference, of course, is not 
wanting: ¢.g., in a remorseful remem- 
brance of Sam Grice who had been ser- 
viceable to him in that “ worst of times.” 


Tell him that I retain a most affectionate 
remembrance of his old friendliness, and an 
earnest wish to renew our intercourse. In 
this Iam serious. I cannot recommend him 
to your society, because I am afraid whether 
he be quite worthy of it; but I have no right 
to dismiss him from my regard. (I. 106.) 


About this time a new acquaintance, 
Thomas Manning —a Platonist, mathe- 
matician, traveller in China, “a man in a 
thousand” —was to call forth some of 
Lamb’s finest fancies and wildest whims. 
In the letter to him here placed (I think 
by inadvertence) second instead of first in 
the series, Lamb, with happy infelicity, 
says, “ My scribbling days are past,’’ — 
with “ Elia” twenty years ahead! not un- 
indebted either to these very letters, 
wherein we make acquaintance with the 
“Heathen,” and follow the fortunes of 
Godwin’s Antonio, and are otherwise 
choicely entertained. At the beginning 
—a good omen —the quarrel with Cole- 
ridge is ended. 


Coleridge has been with me now for nigh 
three weeks, and the more I see of him in the 
quotidian undress and relaxation of his mind, 
the more cause I see to love him, and believe 
him a very good man, and all those foolish 
impressions to the contrary fly off like morn- 
ing slumbers. (I. 115.) 




















To this favorable (and essentially just) 
judgment he held henceforward, and no 
further jar occurred in the relations be- 
tween S. T. C. and the Lambs, who “ were, 
as it were, his heart.” Indeed, no other 
trouble of this kind was in store for 
Charles, except the short-lived misunder- 
standing with Southey, and then the rec- 
onciliation included his_ ill-conditioned, 
but repentant, friend Hazlitt, whom Lamb 
had declared to be, “in his natural state, 
one of the wisest and finest spirits breath- 
ing.” 

Lamb never (save in the case of Cole- 
ridge) fell out with a friend but in the 
cause of another friend. If a matter 
touched himself alone, it received a dif- 
ferent treatment. Wordsworth sent him 
the second volume of the “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” with excuses for not having ac- 
knowledged “John Woodvil,” from an 
almost insurmountable aversion to letter- 
writing. Lamb replied in due form and 
time. The result is told in a letter (now 
first published) to Manning of February 
15, 1801: — 

1 enumerated several of the passages which 
had most affected me, adding unfortunately, 
that no single piece had moved me so forcibly 
as the ‘* Ancient Mariner,’’ the ‘‘ Mad Moth- 
er,’’ or the ‘‘ Lines at Tintern Abbey.”” The 
post did not sleep a moment. I received 
almost instantaneously a long letter of four 
sweating pages from my reluctant letter-writer, 
the purport of which was, that he was sorry 
his second volume had not given ine more 
pleasure (devil a hint did I give that it had 
not pleased me) and was compelled to wish that 
my range of sensibility was more extended, 
being obliged to believe that I should receive 
large influxes of happiness and happy thoughts 
(I suppose from the L. B.) with a deal of 
stuff about a certain Union of Tenderness and 
Imagination . . . After one has been reading 
Shakespeare twenty of the best years of one’s 
life, to have a fellow start up and prate about 
some unknown quality which Shakespeare 
possessed in a degree inferior to Milton and 
somebody else! ! This was not to be a// my 
castigation. Coleridge, who had not written 
to me some months before, starts up from his 
bed of sickness to reprove me for my hardy 
presumption; four long pages, equally sweaty 
and more tedious, came from him. . . What 
am I to do with such people? I shall cer- 
tainly write them a very merry letter (I. 327). 

We have toregret that this “ very merry 
letter” is non-extant, and can only “dream 
that it is one of the lost decades of Livy.” 
Of its quality we may judge by that of its 
brethren here fortunately preserved to us. 
Witness, for one, the picture of the 
“Heathen,” “George Dyer of burlesque 
memory,” a classical scholar in chambers 
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in Clifford’s Inn, “like a dove in an asp’s 
nest,” than whose heart God “ never put a 
kinder into flesh of man.” George, “ with 
a head uniformly wrong, and a heart uni- 
formly right,” had been preparing two 
ponderous volumes of poetry and criti- 
cism. In August, 1800, they are said to 
impend 

over the town, and are threatened to fall in 
the winter. The first volume contains ever 
sort of poetry, except personal satire, whic 
George, in his truly original prospectus, re- 
nounceth forever, whimsically foisting the in- 
tention in between the price of his book and 
the proposed number of subscribers. The 
second volume is all criticism; wherein he 
demonstrates to the entire satisfaction of the 
literary world, in a way that must silence all 
reply forever, that the pastoral was introduced 
by Theocritus, and polished by Virgil] and 
Pope; that Gray and Mason (who always 
hunt in couples in George’s brain) have a good 
deal of poetic fire and true lyric genius; that 
Cowley was ruined by excess of wit (a warn- 
ing to all moderns); that Charles Lloyd, 
Charles Lamb, and William Wordsworth, in 
later days, have struck the true chords of 
poesy. (I. 131.) 

In the preparation of these volumes, 
Dyer had turned deviously right and left. 
One while, nothing would serve him but 
the instant possession of Manning’s alge- 
bra. He talks frantically of its purchase, 
“‘which shows him far gone, for he has 
not been master of seven shillings a good 
time.” A copy-is begged by Lamb from 
the author, with whom a meeting is pro- 
jected. “It would make him wash his 
old flannel gown (that has not been washed 
to my knowledge since it has been Azs — 
oh! the long time) with tears of joy.” But 
there are other rubs and botches in the 
work. Dr. Anderson, who lived “ under 
the imputation of being deranged,” George 
liking him rather the better for it, hap- 
pened in Dyer’s hearing to name the 
“ Epigoniad,” by one Wilkie, — 


an epic poem in which there is not one toler- 
able good line all through, but every incident 
and speech borrowed from Homer. George 
had been sitting inattentive, seemingly, to 
what was going on—hatching of negative 
quantities — when, suddenly, the name of his 
old friend Homer stung his pericranicks, and, 
jumping up, he begged to know where he 
could meet with Wilkie’s works. It was a 
curious fact, he said, that there should be 
such an epic poem and he not know of it; 
and he must get a copy of it, as he was going 
to touch pretty deeply upon the subject of the 
epic —and he was sure there must be some 
things good in a poem of 8,000 lines! I was 
pleased with this transient return of his rea- 
son, and recurrence to his old ways of think- 
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ing; it gave me great hopes of a recovery. | fence: Sir, ’tis of great consequence ¢he world 


(I. 126.) 


The doctor made further mischief by 
“setting George’s brains mad about the 
old Scotch writers, Barbour, Douglas’s 
£neid, Blind Harry, etc.” 


We returned home in a return post-chaise 
(having dined with the Doctor), and George 
kept wondering and wondering, for eight or 
nine turnpike miles, what was the name, and 
striving to recollect the name of a poet ante- 
rior to Barbour. I begged to know what was 
remaining of his works. ‘‘ There is nothing 
extant of his works, sir; but by all accounts 
he seems to have been a fine genius!” ... 
Mark, he has never read azy of these books 
(of Barbour and the rest) but is impatient till 
he reads them a// at the doctor’s suggestion. 
(I. 133.) 


And now the great work is nearing pub- 
lication. Even the preface —of eighty 
pages —is written and printed, when (as 
Lamb writes under date December 17, 
1800) (I. 157):— 


George Dyer’s phrenitis has come to a 
crisis; he is raging and furiously mad. I 
waited on the heathen, Thursday was a se’n- 
night. The first symptom which struck my 
eye, and gave me incontrovertible proof of 
the fatal truth, was a pair of nankeen panta- 
loons four times too big for him, which the 
said heathen did pertinaciously affirm to be 
new. 

They were absolutely ingrained with the 
accumulated dirt of ages; but he affirmed 
them to be clean. He was going to visit a 
lady that was nice about those things, and 
that’s the reason he wore nankeen that day. 
And then he danced, and capered, and fidget- 
ed, and pulled up his pantaloons, and hugged 
his intolerable flannel vestment closer about 
his poetic loins. Anon he gave it loose to 
the zephyrs . . . Then he caught at a proof- 
sheet and catched up a laundress'’s bill instead 
—made a dart at Bloomfield’s Poems, and 
threw them in agony aside, I could not bring 
him to one direct reply; he could not main- 
tain his jumping mind in a right line for the 
tithe of a moment by Clifford’s Inn clock. 
He must go to the printers immediately: (the 
most unlucky accident!) he had struck off 
five hundred impressions of his poems which 
were ready for delivery to subcribers, and the 
preface must all be expunged. There were 
eighty pages of preface, and not till that morn- 
ing had he discovered that in the very first 
page of said preface he had set out with a 
principle of criticism fundamentally wrong 
which vitiated all his following reasoning. 
The preface must be expunged, though it cost 
him £30 the lowest calculation. . . . In vain 
have his real friends remonstrated against this 
midsummer madness. George is as obstinate 
as a primitive Christian, and wards and par- 
ries all our thrusts with one unanswerable 


| 





is not misled! 


Other failings of Dyer are touched with 
loving adroitness. We laugh, but we re- 
spect him all the while. 


George brings all sorts of people together, 
setting up a sort of agrarian law, or common 
property in matter of society; but for once he 
has done me a great pleasure, while he was 
only pursuing a principle, as zgnes fatuz may 
light you home. 


This was the occasion of the introduc- 
tion of Rickman, “a pleasant hand, up to 
everything, down to everything —a per- 
fect man.” But he also knew Bloomfield, 
“a damned stupid hound in company,” 
and read “The Farmer’s Boy” aloud to 
Lamb, who thought it childish, “ no selec- 
tion, a// is described.” On opening the 
book afterwards, he says: “ He is always 
silly about Joor Giles, and those abject 
kind of phrases, which mark a man that 
looks up to wealth ...he makes me 
sick.” 

Lamb is nearly always right in his 
critical zzstimcts. He sophisticates a little 
now and then, but he is aware of his foi- 
bles and generally avoids their influence. 
They spring from his sympathy, some- 
times excessive and irrelevant : “pity be- 
gets love, and love admiration; and then 
it goes hard with people but they lie.” 
He early took stock of his mental endow- 
ments, and could say to Coleridge, “I 
know my capacities better than you do.” 
And earlier stillhe was familiar with the 
standards of literary excellence in his own 
chosen line of study. At twenty he had 
already his book of extracts from Beau- 
mout and Fletcher, and Massinger, and 
other “ midnight darlings ;” and his read- 
ing of Shakespeare must have dated from 
his entrance into Christ’s Hospital. Ac- 
curacy, indeed, in the matter of quotation 
he never compassed. He discourses de- 
lightfully on the spirit and meaning of 
his authors, but their words often elude 
his memory. Wordsworth or Lovelace, 
“Lucy” or “ Althea,” alike suffer under 
probation. As for Shakespeare, Lamb 
talks of “women in boy’s clothes” in 
“ All’s Well;” makes a queer metrical 
jumble of “King, Hamlet, Royal Dane, 
Father,” and then calls it a “ beautiful 
climax ;”’ and knocks the humor out of 
Silence’s “twice and once” by inversion. 
After these instances, such eccentricities 
as “ Heartleap Well,” and “ Lord Ogilby ” 
are scarce worth mention. 

That the letters are written with great 
care is evident by the after-service of sev- 
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eralin “ Elia.” It is curious to remark in 
a very early letter to Coleridge and Lloyd 
jointly (I. 73), the first impressions of a 
meeting in “ St. John’s Street yesterday ” 
(February 12, 1797) which “cured me of 
Quakerism,” but was the foundation of an 
essay highly laudatory of the Friends. In 
the letter is the apostrophe : “ Reader, if 
thou hadst seen,” etc. The ultimate publi- 
cation of the sketch must have been in his 
mind. But a comparison of letter with 
essay shows a curious perversion of the 
original impression, Either Lamb’s remi- 
niscence was at fault, or he manipulated it 
for artistic purposes. The “ fanatic fore- 
head” of the Quaker where “ wit never 
comes, that comes to all,” is changed intoa 
“ figure to set off against Paul preaching.” 
The poor auditor who “ had the delicacy 
not to laugh out,” though the broad-brims 
and the ravings were too much for his 
gravity, is in the essay a “reeling sea- 
ruffian,” come with the avowed intention 
of disturbance, who, receiving a new heart, 
“sits presently as a lamb among lambs.” 
The reappearance of the letter will not 
seem strange to the readers of “ Distant 
Correspondents,” “The Tombs in the 
Abbey,” and “ Amicus Redivivus.” 

The first volume is mainly concerned 
with the dz majores — Coleridge, South- 
ey, Wordsworth. In thesecond these are 
mingled with a crowd of lesser deities 
and mere mortals, Leigh Hunt and Hood, 
Clare, Crabb Robinson, and Dibdin. 
Here, too, is the turning-point of Lamb’s 
life, his Hegira from the India House in 
March, 1825, when he “stammered out a 
bow, and went home forever,” which, in 
this case, was nine years. That the other 
side of the correspondence is wanting does 
not trouble us, for his sentences are so 
many facets flashing back all meeting 
lights with added brilliancy. He adopts 
his tone to his correspondents, but the 
voice is always his own. When he writes 
to Manning, his imagination takes some 
of its widest, happiest flights, and this 
practical side of things is transfigured by 
his humor. With Godwin he is, at first, 
more point-device and punctilious than 
usual. Lamb fancied that because God- 
win was coldly, Pharisaically methodical, 
he was of course trustworthy and exact, 
and so became self-depreciatory. It is 
pretty to observe how he and Dorothy 
Wordsworth understand each other at 
once (I. 212). He opens his heart to her 
about Mary (I. 212): — 

I have every reason to suppose that this ill- 
ness, like all her former ones, will be but 
temporary; hut I cannot always feel so. 
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Meantime she is dead to me, and I miss a 
prop. All my strength is gone, and I am like 
a fool, bereft of her co-operation. I dare not 
think, lest I should think wrong; so used am 
I to look up to her in the least and the big- 
gest perplexity. To say all that I know of 
her would be more than I think anybody 
could believe, or even understand; and when 
I hope to have her well again with me, it 
would be sinning against her feelings to go 
about to praise her; for I can conceal noth- 
ing that I do from her. She is older and 
wiser and better than I, and all my wretched 
imperfections I cover to myself by resolutely 
thinking on her goodness. She would share 
life and death, heaven and hell, with me. 
She lives but for me; and I know I have 
been wasting and teasing her life for five years 
past incessantly with my cursed drinking and 
ways of going on. But even in this upbraid- 
ing of myself I am offending against her, for 
I know that she has cleaved to me for better, 
for worse; and if the balance has been against 
her hitherto, it was a noble trade. 


It has been well said by Mr. Ainger in 
his “ Life of Lamb,” (p. 62): “ This exclu- 
sive devotion was not a good thing for 
either. They wanted some strong human 
interests from outside to assist them to 
bear those of home.” 

To Dorothy he shows his appreciation 
of the practical value of Coleridge’s re- 
solves (I. 262): — 


Coleridge has powdered his head, and looks 
like Bacchus, Bacchus ever sleek and young. 
He is going to turn sober, but his clock has 
not struck yet; meantime he pours down gob- 
let after goblet, the second to see where the 
first is gone, the third to see no harm happens 
to the second, a fourth to say there is another 
coming, and a fifth to say he is not sure he is 
the last. 

This was in August, 1810. Dorothy 
had shown her sense of the matter in Feb- 
ruary, when she wrote about Coleridge’s 
breach of his promise to her brother, — 
“we have often cautioned Coleridge as to 
making promises.” This particular lapse, 
as she drolly records, was occasioned by 
Coleridge’s having been “put out of his 
regular course by waiting for books to 
consult respecting duty.” The letteris in 
the Coleorton correspondence (II. 112), of 
which Dorothy’s epistles are the most at- 
tractive portion. 

Lamb is always on his guard against 
sentimentalism — as it was well that the 
author of “ Rosamond Gray” should be. 
He was also aware of a greater peril to 
one of his sympathetic nature — insincer- 
ity. Heis “really cut up” about Nelson 
(whom he had seen “ looking every inch a 
hero”), but he will not appear to mourn 


'for Lord Byron, and all the comment he 
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makes on the death of Charlotte of Wales 
is: “I got a nice holiday on Wednesday 
by favor of a princess dying.” He does 
not favor the “ cheap sensibility ” of erect- 
ing a monument to Clarkson in his life- 
time (though he is ready with his guinea) 
but prefers to be “ modest for a modest 
man.” Not for ease of heart, not for mere 
peace and quiet, will he let go his wisdom 
or his frankness; speaking the truth in 
love always, but refusing to be silent 
merely because speech is awkward. And 
when he has said his word, he discerns 
with the true tact of the heart whether 
there is any use in repeating it. He 
liberates his soul, and there an end. He 
has not the vanity to think that he can 
infuse common sense into George Dyer, 
or severe, self-judging taste into Bernard 
Barton, but he will give them of his best 
ungrudgingly. And how hard the task 
must have been we learn from many a 
passage, especially of the second volume. 
It is a “sore effort’ — “letterizing has 
been oppressive ””— ‘my head aches at 
the bare thought of letter-writing.” Be- 
sides, his social instincts were so strong 
that writing seemed inadequate to their 
expression : “Oh,” he exclaims (I. 127), — 


One glimpse of the human face, and shake 
of the human hand, is better than whole reams 
of this cold, thin correspendence; yea, of 
more worth than all the letters that have 
sweated the fingers of sensibility, from Ma- 
dame Sévigné and Balzac to Sterne and Shen- 
stone. 


Yet there are few lapses of correspon- 
dence through his fault. His friends set 
him no good example. Coleridge would 
leave letters, urgently needing reply, un- 
noticed for weeks, for months, forever. 
Wordsworth let eight weeks go by without 
thanking his friend Beaumont for the gift 
of anestate. But Lamb—save for good 
reason or excuse —is more considerate, 
as became one who appreciated punctual- 
ity in this respect. In his benediction on 
the new-come Talfourd he wishes the in- 
fant “friends, and those pretty regular 
correspondents.” 

Delicacy — with no detriment to robust- 
ness — of feeling, is a leading mark of 
these letters. A touch of the ludicrous 
does not detract from — heightens rather 
—this characteristic. Lamb will check 
his hobby-horse in mid-career if it curvet 
unseasonably, or threaten the shins of the 
bystanders. Speaking of his habit of 
“taking his own again,” when “his own” 
were presentation copies of his works on 
George Dyer’s shelves (II. 22): — 


By this means, one copy of ‘‘ my works ” 
served for G. D. and, with a little dusting, 
was made over to my good friend Dr. G “ 
who little thought whose leavings he was tak- 
ing when he made me that graceful bow. By 
the way, the doctor is the only one of my 
acquaintance who bows gracefully; my town 
acquaintance, I mean. 





This was to Wordsworth. 

The susceptibilities of Bernard Barton 
are duly considered. Interrupted in his 
letter-writing by business intruders Lamb 
says, “I could exclaim a little profusely, 
but I think you do not like swearing” 
(II. 29). And again (II. 133): “Some 
d d people are come in, and I must 
finish abruptly. By d——d, I only mean 
deuced.”” No doubt such discipline was 
good: for Lamb. Under its influence he 
delivers a favorable judgment on Bloom- 
field (II. 86), contrasting singularly with 
the petulant utterances about him quoted 
some pages back. And the story of the 
verses (II. 155) on the picture given to 
Barton, here told for the first time, is an- . 
other indication of its working. 

How tenderly Charles Lamb could deal 
with young people, and with what unexag- 
gerated sympathy, appears in his account 
of little Willy Wordsworth (II. 22). It is 
certainly zo¢ “impertinent” in the editor 
to call attention to the exquisite allusion 
conveyed in his question to the child, 
whether his father had ever been on West- 
minster Bridge. Rather is the pleasure 
of the reader enhanced, as his solitary 
perusal is thus endowed with the charm 
of genial and congenial companionship. 

Very gently does Lamb insinuate a 
caution to Barton against his somewhat 
excessive self-complacency, in a remark 
as to the outside of his book. “The dec- 
oration harp, perhaps, too ostentatious ; a 
simple pipe preferable.” And how anx- 
ious is he that his jesting on the subject 
of Emma Isola’s watch should not be 
taken amiss by her betrothed Moxon! 
“ Dearest M » never mind opposite 
nonsense. She does not love you for the 
watch, but the watch for you ” (II. 287). 

To this delicacy of treatment there is 
one strange exception. On the topic of 
insanity Lamb’s mirth has some jarring 
and defiant notes. Those who can recall 
the admirable fooling of John Parry will 
remember that their pleasure was some- 
times marred by a similar infelicity. Mary 
Lamb, too, incidentally betrays a kindred 
obtuseness when she writes, “I have 
known many single men I should have 











liked (f it had suited them) for a hus- 
band.” 
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While at the India House, there is no 
doubt that Lamb was hard worked and 
{at first) not well used — but these evils 
were visible and confessed, and borne 
gently. When his petty tyrant, Richard- 
son, refuses him his longed-for leave, 
Lamb only reminds himself and Coleridge 
that “ Gryll will be Gryll,” and even pities 
the “ poor man” for his inability to esti- 
mate the disappointment he had caused. 
After his liberation, the “superannuated 
man” recalls the incidents of his past 
slavery without bitterness, and thinks 
even tenderly of those whom he has left. 
He forgot how he had writhed under the 
daily infliction of “ those pestilential clerk- 
faces always in one’s dish,” and they 
became “pleasant creatures,” his “old 
desk-companions, with whom I have had 
such merry hours ” (II. 130). 

I went and sat among ’em all at my thirty- 
three years desk yester-morning; and deuce 
take me if I had not yearnings at leaving all 
my old pen-and-ink fellows, merry, sociable 
lads, at leaving them in the lurch, fag, fag, 
fag! The comparison of my own superior 
felicity gave me anything but pleasure. 

To quote once more the latest and most 
sympathetic of his biographers, “the dis- 
cipline of regular, and even of mechanical, 
work was of infinite service to him. We 
should not have had more, but fewer, 
‘Essays of Elia,’ if the daily routine of 
different labor had been less severe or 
regular.” 

When his heart’s desire came to Lamb, 
it was scarcely a “tree of life.” The 
fever-fit of exultation was soon over, and 
after an effort to regain something of the 
routine of his former occupation by work- 
ing from ten to four at old plays in the 
British Museun, his life dragged listlessly 
along. He trifled rather than worked with 
his pen. “Genius fails with me, but I 
grow clever,” is his way of putting it. 
For such essentially town-folk as the 
Lambs, the choice of a country residence 
was disastrous. His friends were dis- 
persed or inaccessible to frequent inter- 
course; his sister was dead to him for 
half her life, and the other half made anx- 
ious with fears and looking forward to the 
next shock. ‘I see little of her,” he says, 
“I too often hear her — Sunt lachryme 
rerum, and you and I must bear it.” 

Of the latter part of his life, these letters 
are the main literary product. To give an 
idea of them by extracts (of any reasonable 
length) is hopeless. There are admirable 
morceaux here and there — the etchings 
of no common artist; for instance, the 
visit of condolence to the Cottles (with 
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that exquisite charity of the close) (I. 142) ; 
the interview with Miss Benger (I. 159); 
the death of old Norris (II. 158); and 
many others. For descriptive power, the 
account of the rattlesnake (I. 144) is not 
easily matched ; nor for grim suggestive- 
ness, in the Carlyle manner before Carlyle, 
the reflections on the Enfield rick-burn- 
ings (II. 265). It stands alone, style and 
thought, in Lamb’s writings. Take a sen- 
tence or two (I. 265): — 


It was never good times in England since 
the poor began to speculate upon their condi- 
tion. Formerly they jogged on with as little 
reflection as horses. The whistling plough- 
man went cheek by jowl with his brother that 
neighed. Now the biped carries a box of 
phosphorus in his leather breeches, and in 
the dead of night the half-illuminated beast 
steals his magic potion into a cleft in a barn, 
and half the country is grinning with new 
fires. Farmer Graystock said something to 
the touchy rustic that he did not relish, and 
he writes his distate in flames . . . Think of 
a disrespected clod that was trod into earth, 
that was nothing, on a sudden by damned arts 
refined into an exterminating angel, devouring 
the fruits of the earth and their growers in a 
mass of fire; what a newexistence! Whata 
temptation above Lucifer’s ! 


But it is rather the little touches of hu- 
mor and pathos — touches and no more — 
that charm us, and are forgotten till they 
charm us again on re-perusal. Sometimes 
jest after jest bubbles up with intoxicating 
mirth, as in the letter of random, rattling 
fun now first added to the collection (II. 
17), or in that other fresh acquisition given 
in the introduction (xxii.). 

From the “golden circlet” of Lamb’s 
friendship, the gems were rapidly falling 
in those later years. In September, 1830, 
Hazlitt had departed. Southey, in the 
following November, had called on the 
Lambs at their lodgings in London, but 
vainly, for they were at Enfield, and Mary 
was ill— so ill that Charles could not ven- 
ture to write to Southey, for fear of agi- 
tating her. There had been a difficulty 
about seeing Wordsworth on his London 
visit of 1828. The next year he managed 
to get to Enfield. In another twelve- 
month, Lamb writes: “Is it a year since 
we parted from you at the steps of Ed- 
monton stage? There are not now the 
years that there used to be.” Alas! no. 
He misses London. “In dreams I am in 
Fleet Market, but I wake and cry to sleep 
again.” Friends are far. “Miss Kell 
we never see. Talfourd not this half- 
year. We see scarce anybody,” — and 
so, with fitful illuminations, passing gleams 
of cheerfulness, the scene gradually dark- 
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ens. Among its “lightenings and bright- 
enings,” one remarks the delightful note to 
the Enfield doctor, who had addressed the 
medicine for Emma Isola to Miss Isola 
Lamb (II. 255). She, “the youth of our 
house,” with Lamb’s “ more than concur- 
rence,” was soon to leave him to marry 
Edward Moxon. Her wedding-day (July 
30, 1833) was marked by the prompt, al- 
most miraculous, recovery of Mary from 
a long, dreary illness — “restored, as by 
an electrical stroke, to the entire posses- 
sion of her senses.” Lamb’s message, 
“Tell Emma that I every day love her 
more, and miss her less,” was doubtless 
more generous than true. Her departure 
slackened the Dante readings in which 
she had been the great authority on gram- 
mar. But they were pursued notwith- 
standing, till on almost the first day of the 
new year, 1834 — the last the brother and 
sister were to be together on earth— 
Mary was again seized. Charles describes 
her wanderings —“ her rambling chat is 
better to me than the sense and sanity of 
this world.” 


Her memory is unnaturally strong; and 
from ages past, if we may so call the earliest 
records of our poor life, she fetches thousands 
of names and things that never would have 
dawned upon me again, and thousands from 
the ten years she lived before me. 


In May he writes to Manning : — 


I am with her alone now in a proper house. 
She is, I hope, recovering. We play picquet, 
and it is like the old time awhile, then goes 
off. I struggle to town rarely, and then to 
see London, with little other motives —for 
what is left there hardly? The streets and 
shops entertaining ever, else I feel as in a 
desert, and get me home to my cave. 


The end was approaching. “I have 
had a scurvy nine years of it, and am now 
in the sorry fifth act,” are Lamb’s boding 
words. His feeling as to death and the 
hereafter we know from himself. Though 
not dreadful, the thought of death was at 
all times particularly distasteful. Yet he 
had faced it even to the extent of wishing 
Mary to go first (II. 85), a wish also ex- 
pressed in her presence and echoed by 
herself. His clinging to the earthly and 
the homely is confessed in his “ New 
Year’s Eve.” But he would have been 
soon detached from life —or rather from 
the visible — had his wish been granted. 
As it was, the loss of Coleridge, and the 





virtual loss of Mary, (“half her life she is 
dead to me,”) effectually loosened the sil- 
ver cord. 

After Coleridge’s death in July, 1834, 
we have but five letters of Lamb. They 
show a brave cheerfulness, and in one all 
his old humor flows back in an apology 
for his having been too heedless in his 
potations while dining with Cary at the 
Museum. The very last is an anxious 
enquiry about a book of Cary’s supposed 
to have been left at George Dyer’s. It 
ends “with kindest love to Mr. Dyer and 
all.” 

Talfourd’s leisurely and ornate pen 
passes with swift simplicity over the end 
of Lamb’s story. Having been informed 
of his danger, his friend went to see him, 
and found him nearly insensible : — 


I do not think he knew me; and having 
vainly tried to engage his attention, I left him. 
In less than an hour afterwards, his voice 
gradually grew fainter, as he still murmured 
the names of Moxon, Proctor, and some other 
old friends, and he sank into death as plac- 
idly as into sleep. 


So passed away, on the 27th December, 
1834 — the festival of St. John and the 
eve of the Innocents—a “sweet, diffu- 
sive, bountiful soul, desiring to do good,” 
to use the phrase of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton. With him it was well, for he had 
survived most of his joy in life; but the 
loneliness of that death, for so social a 
being, strikes us with a sadness akin to 
horror. He would doubtless have con- 
fronted such a feeling with a quotation 
from one of his prime favorites : — 


Who would be afraid on’t, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world? 


Lamb’s writings, admirable as they are, 
are too allusive, too dependent, that is, on 
literary association, to be favorites of pop- 
ular (or at any rate of vulgar) appreciation. 
They have now, in the collected edition 
of which these letters are the concluding 
volumes, a better chance than ever of at- 
tracting fresh readers. Mr. Ainger’s an- 
notations will be often consulted (even by 
those to whom the text is familiar) for 
their welcome reminders in matters of 
fact, and for their sympathetic touches in 
matters of imagination. They have but 
one fault, that found by Wordsworth with 
the sonnets of Milton, — “alas! too few!” 
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THE reader may well surmise that a 
schoolmaster’s daily routine is a some- 
what humdrum one. And, in the main, 
such is the fact; but still there are flashes 
of color that light up from time to time 
the schoolroom’s sombre horizon, and it 
is this brighter side of the picture that I 
am now about to display. 

That “boys wi// be boys” as regards 
mischief, all parents know to be true quite 
as well as any schoolmaster can tell them ; 
but that “boys w2/Z be boys” when com- 
pelled to take part in the intellectual 
gymnasium, parents do not know, perhaps, 
quite as well as the schoolmaster. 

Again, there is this difference betwixt 
the two exhibitions of boyishness; in the 
first case it is intentional on the lad’s part ; 
whilst, on the contrary, in the second it is 
altogether sweetly innocent. 

Indeed, it is in this naive impercep- 
tion of distortion that the whole humor 
of schoolboyishness lies. For example: 
“What is the feminine of hero?” I ask 
a second class (ages ten to twelve) during 
an afternoon grammar lesson. 

There are a very many hands thrust out 
at once, but I cannot refrain from satisfy- 
ing the eagerness of one poor little chap 
right behind there, who in his eagerness 
to catch my eye is standing on tiptoe, with 
hair almost erect, glistening eyes, and 
cheeks flushed and distended with excite- 
ment. “ Well,” I say to him, “you tell 
me, Harry Walker.” “ Shero, sir!” shouts 
the little fellow, his eyes sparkling with 
pleasure and pride, whilst he is as certain 
in his own mind of being correct and of 
gaining my approving smile as he is as- 
sured there is a sun above him. 

Before I proceed to give any further 
examples of interesting or amusing an- 
swers or exercises, let me thank my 
friends in the profession — inspectors, 
masters, and mistresses —for sending me 
their choicest diversions. I insert some 
of these, but in the main I rely on the ex- 
periences of myself and my own pupils. 

The first specimen I place before you 
shall be the composition exercise of a 
boy whom I recollect very well as ahappy, 
cheery little fellow, although he came from 
a very poorhome. He was one of aclass 
of fifty, who, on this occasion, were being 
examined in Scripture knowledge. 

After the oral examination six questions 
were set to be answered on paper, and the 
lads could choose any four of them. 
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The second question of the series was, 
“ Give an outline of the life of Samson.” 

The paper is dated March, 1880, and I 
give the effusion, word for word, from the 
lad’s own writing :— 

“The life of Samson which I has to 
give. Samson was the wonderfullist man 
you ever seed. He was so mighty strong 
that he thought no more of lions and bears 
than boys do of cats and things. If you 
think he was a giant, that’s just where yer 
wrong, coz he wasn’ta bit bigger than your 
father is. But mind yer, he had very 
long hair, and that’s just where it was. It 
went right down his neck and under his 
coat, and then all the way down. That’s 
how it was. 

“Samson became very sinfull, for he 
got acourtin a young woman who was a 
relation of the wickerd Phillistins. Men 
should never court young women from 
uther countries, except they are good. 
Never mind abart them being nicet look- 
ing, if they are not good. Why this young 
woman actshually wurshipped them ugly 
little imiges wot yev seed misshenaries 
bring in bags and put in a row on the ta- 
ble. As Samson was goin a courtin one 
dark night, a lion sprung at him from over 
a garding. Andsee yer, Samson just cote 
it by the chin, and gev it sich a crack be- 
twixt its eyes that it dropped down dead, 
like as yev seed cows behint butchers 
shops. You'll never know how strong he 
was. 

“When they got marrid behold Samson 
arskt a riddle while the Phillistins was all 
eating their dinners round him. He told 
them that if they could guess it, he wood 
give them without jokin 30 new suits of 
close apiece. Didn’t they try after that; 
coz they knowd that if they found it out 
they’d never have to buy no more new 
close. But they couldn’t riddle it with 
all their thinkin. Then that nasty imige 
woman went and told them wot it was. 
So Samson had to give all of them 30 new 
suits. How they wood larf while they was 
a carrying them home, speshully when 
they was ‘rying them on. But Samson 
never forgived the imige woman, and he 
wouldn’t be marrid to her no longer. 

“You woodn’t think this strong man 
wood have gone and got marrid agen to 
anuther imige woman. Behold he did, and 
the next one was worser than the first. A 
reeal badun this one was. Her name it 
was Deliler. Never mind her uther name, 
coz people never used to have two in those 
days ; that’s how it was. Deliler only per- 
tended to love mighty Samson. But she 
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tying them 300 foxes tails together with 
straw, lightin them all up, and chivying 
them ever so all among the corn. Samson 
hadn’t been marrid long afore he began of 
them agen. He happened to pick up in 
the street an old jobone of an ass, and he 
went right at a whole army of them with 
it, and killed abart a thousand of them 
just as if they was flies. That’s how it 
was. , 

“ Deliler was allus a worrying Samson 
to tell her wot made him so mighty strong. 
He told her all sorts of things abart 
switches and ropes, but when she’d tied 
him with them, and cried ‘ Here they are a 
comin,’ Samson just sprung up, and killed 
them right off as usuerl like flies. At last 
mighty Samson told her abart his long 
hairs. Then this bad imige woman got 
Samson nicetly off to sleep, and clipped 
all his hair off as short as yours, with a 
big pare of sizzers she’d got lent her. 
And then the nasty woman nudged him, 
and cried out a gigglin ‘Here they are a 
comin.’ But poor Samson couldn’t do 
nothin this time; and when they bussled 
him away to a big dark prison with his 
hands tied behint him, he said it served 
him right for tellin wot he knowd. Poor 
Samson nearly cried. Then they put out 
both his eyes, and forced him to turn a 
big stone weel all day long. O that bad 
imige woman ; that secund one, that was 
her. 

* But I'll tell yer, them old Phillistins 
was punished at last, just when they 
thought as they was safe. Samson’s hair 
began to grow agen down his back; and, 
as it got longer, he felt hisself gettin 
mighty strong. One arternoon abart 3000 
of them was eatin all sorts of nicet vittles 
and gettin drunk in a big round room, and 
they kept taking turns at wurshipping 
imiges. Then they sent for poor blind 
Samson to come to them and dance and 
do strong things. When Samson got in 
he arskt the little boy wot held him, to 
lead him to where the two biggest pillars 
was. And the little boy did so without 
thinking nothing at all abart it. Then 
Samson bowed his head down and prayed 
to God just for a minit or two, and then 
he snatched farst hold of the pillers, and 
tugged away like mad. And see yer, 
afora anybody could stop him, he tugged 
them two big pillers right down, and the 
top of the place came smashinin, Sicha 
smash it was, and it killed them all theer 
as easy as flies. Samson was killed too, 
but he didnt mind that.” 

Some nine years ago I had in my school 
a boy in whom —on account of his odd, 





old-fashioned ways —I took a special in- 
terest. I may say at once that he is now 
a clever, prosperous young surveyor and 
engineer out in the States, and it was only 
the other day that I received a communi- 
cation from him thanking me in the most 
hearty terms for the attention he received 
from me whilst he was a pupil in my 
school. He tells me that if I] should take 
a trip over to the States he could have no 
greater gratification than in entertaining 
me, and he gives me to understand that 
his fortunes are assured. He sends me 
his carte de visite, but 1 am bound to say 
that I quite fail to recognize him. Nine 
or ten years ago he was a little stout, 
plain-looking lad, with bristled hair and 
patched clothes; but, according to this 
presentment, he appears now to be a tall, 
almost handsome fellow, with a command- 
ing and philosophic air. Still I seem to 
think that I can cull from his face the old 
merry twinkle of the eyes, and also a cer- 
tain earnestness of expression which even 
as a child rendered him quaint and odd. 

Here is a composition exercise of his 
upon * The Cat,’ which is dated * 
School, January, 1876.” I see I have 
marked under it in blue pencilling, “ Fair,” 
but in addition to this class-mark I have 
further added, “Send the boy to my desk 
at twelve ;”’ and I have no doubt but that 
when he came to me I spent a quarter of 
an hour or so in an untutorial chat condu- 
cive to the correction of his erratic ability, 
and to the moulding and encouragement 
of that bent of genius which I perceived 
in him. 

The exercise is as follows : — 

“The Cat.— The house cat is a four- 
legged quadruped, the legs as usuerl being 
at the corners, It is what is sometimes 
called a tame animal, though it feeds on 
mice and birds of prey. Its colors are 
striped, tortusshell, black, also black and 
white, and uthers. When it is happy it 
does not bark, but breathes through its 
nose instead of its mouth, but I cant re- 
member the name they call the noise. It 
is a little word, but I cant think of it, and 
it is wrong to copy. Cats also mow, 
which you have all herd. When you 
stroke this tame quadraped by drawing 
your hand along its back, it cocks up its 
tail like a ruler, so as you cant get no fur- 
ther. Never stroke the hairs acrost, as it 
makes all cats scratch like mad. Its tail 
is about too foot long, and its legs about 
one each. Never stroke a cat under the 
belly, as it is very unhelthy. 

* Dont teeze cats, for firstly, it is wrong 
so to do, and 2nd, cats have clawses which 
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is longer than people think. Cats have 9 
liveses, but which is seldom required in 
this country cause of Christianity. Men 
cats are allus called Tom, and girl cats 
Puss or Tiss; but, queer as you may 
think, all little cats are called kittens, 
which is a wrong name which oughter be 
changed. This tame quadruped can see 
in the dark, so rats stand no chants, much 
less mice. 

“Girls fears rats, even mice. Last 
Tewsday I drawed our cat on some white 
tea paper, and I sold it to a boy who has 
a father for 20 pins and som coff drops. 
Cats are very useful. I can’t remember 
one of the noises they make, though I’ve 
just been trying again. Cats eat meat 
and most anythink, speshully where you 
cant afford. This is all about cats.” 

Even pupil teachers, in the earlier years 
of their probation, often betray by their 
examination papers that they entertain 
strangely confused and erroneous notions. 
The following is a written answer to the 
question, “ Define a triangle” (according 
to Euclid). “A triangle may best be de- 
fined as the familiar square, only the for- 
mer has fhree corners or angles. There- 
fore itis not asquare. Q.E.D.” 

Another pupil-teacher (a young lady 
aged sixteen) gave the following original 
answer to the English-history question: 
‘‘ What is a civil war? Give a brief ac- 
count of the causes which led to hostilities 
between Charles I. and his Parliament.” 
‘A civil war, if I recollect rightly, is one 
in which the military are unnecessarily 
and punctiliously civil or polite, often rais- 
ing their helmets to each other before 
engaging in deadly combat. I cannot 
answer the second part of the question, 
although I have read it. I presume I did 
not make notes upon it.” 

But to return to our little friends the 
scholars. 

I was one day giving a class an oral 
examination in the geography of Europe, 
when I asked the following question, 
amongst others, “ What is the capital of 
China?” 

A number of eager hands were soon 
waving in the air, and as many bright up- 
turned faces earnestly sought to “catch 
the Speaker’s eye.” However, I turned 
my attention to a boy at the end of his 
row, who, I noticed, had only elevated his 
hand after some deliberation, and even 
then with evident diffidence. “ Well, Wil- 
liam,” I peo gee “ what do you say 
is the capital of China?” “ Please, sir, 
nobody knows,” responded the lad, “ be- 
cause the Chinese won’t let strangers from 
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other countries go in and see!” I may 
remark that such answers as these it 
would be very unwise on the teacher’s 
part to check or discourage, for are they 
not the result of a mental effort of the 
pupil? —and should not the chief aim of 
the teacher be, not the cramming of a 
crude mass of information into the heads 
of these youngsters, but to teach them 
how to think for themselves ? 

I remember one of her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools asking a question in 
grammar which evoked a very amusing 
answer. The question was certainly a 
somewhat abstruse one, but I do not be- 
lieve that the representative of “my 
Lords” put it with any but justifiable in- 
tentions, for he was really a good-hearted 
man and a thorough lover of children. 

He was dealing with the genders of 
nouns, and, after asking the stereotyped 
questions of “ What is the feminine of 
lion?” and getting “lioness” from the 
youngsters glibly and eagerly; then fol- 
lowing with “ marquis,” and getting for 
answer “marchioness” almost equally 
promptly, he finally asked, “And what 
now is the feminine of Dutchman?” 
“ Duchess, sir!” cried out several in the 
class without the slightest hesitation. 

The innocent youngsters saw directly 
(from the great man’s rippling features) 
that they had been egregiously trapped, 
and that they had popped head-foremost 
(metaphorically speaking) into a terrible 
pitfall. They peered askance at me in a 
crestfallen and wistful manner, as if the 
little beggars would say to me, “ Don’t be 
vexed, teacher; we feel we’ve gone and 
done it; but, grashus, who wouldn't er 
thought that duchess would er satisfied 
him? He must be particular, he must!” 

Well, the next paper I come to in my 
collection is an answer to the Scripture 
question, “ Describe simply and _ briefly 
the family of the patriarch Jacob.” 

How well I remember the lad who wrote 
the paper which now lies before me! 
Little Johnny Whittaker was then, I see, 
“aged 11.” A bright, chatty, chubby 
little chap he was; zow, 1 suppose, he is 
a full-fledged “British workman,” hon- 
estly toiling, I’ll be bound, for his daily 
bread, and perhaps with a wife and a child 
or two to care for. 

The lad’s answer reads thus :— 

“The man Jacob was by trade a pa- 
triarch. But he didn’t bring up his sons 
to be patriarchs coz they didn’t take to it, 
exept Joseph. He had 12 sons, and be- 
hold there was a famine in the land. In 
them days people lived on corn, like 
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horses do now; not on vittles and tea. 
People were fond of eatin wheat, spe- 
shully Jacob’s sons. These bad sons liked 
their corn best on Sundays, coz they could 
walk abart, eating it, doing nothing. And 
behold there was a famine in the land. 
Never steal corn, for it is a sin; but you 
can go gleanin, and you often gets a lot 
that way. Don’t quarrel when yer glean- 
in, but think of yer mothers and sisters, 
praps dying. Be fair. 

‘“‘ Patriarchs had more fields than farm- 
ers have, a lot bigger too. Nobody can’t 
imagine. Benjimun was the littlest son, 
but the loving patriarch Jacob allus gave 
him the biggest mess of corn, never mind 
how little he was. They allus called 
pudden and porrij, and anything like that, 
they allus called it messes in those days. 
Joseph could eat a big mess, too; but 
Rewbin and Juder who was the oldest 
couldn’t eat as much as you might think. 
The patriarch Jacob never eat scarcely 
nothin, except when there was a famine. 

“Joseph was very fond of dreaming. 
The big brothers would allus wake him 
up when they heard him adreaming, coz 
they knew he was adreaming all sorts of 
nasty things abart them. He once dreamed 
they was nothing at all but little stars; 
they didn’t like that mind yer; and he 
dreamed that the patriarch Jacob was the 
sun, and his wife the moon. Behold he 
was allus adreaming. He dreamed that 
his brothers were just bits of corn stuck 
up round him; and they were very roth 
agenst him, speshully as there was a fam- 
ine in the land, and not a bit of corn any- 
wheres round. The patriarch once gave 
unto Joseph a coat all kindser colors, for 
children liked colored close in those days. 
But his brothers were more riled still, 
what they called roth. They couldn’t 
never see him with his red and blew coat 
on, without sayin to one another, Behold 
we will have his blood. The patriarch 
saw all these things, and he told them how 
his hair was a turnin gray, more with their 
carryinson than with the famine. He 
arskt them to remember Abraham, Izak, 
and Jacob, and to allus love their little 
brother. Andthen Rewbin and Juder and 
the other men answered unto him that 
they couldn’t stand Jeseph’s dreams, and 
that if he stopped adreaming, they would 
be good unto him, like as they was to 
Benjimun. This is all that I can say abart 
this large family.” 

In every school there is always a mod- 
erate percentage cf boys who must be 
original, or otherwise they simply collapse 
ignominiously, and fail to execute the 





requisite number of lines for a complete 
exercise. It is aut Cesar aut nullus 
with them. I have remarked, too, that it 
is these little originals who, when their 
brief school life is over, are the very ones 
to get on in the world, and to chip their 
way to comparative ease and comfort. 
Boys of this calibre “ play when they play 
and work when they work.” In the play- 
ground they are the merriest of the merry, 
fairly perspiring with enthusiasm and 
energy, romping “like mad,” and making, 
meanwhile, such havoc with jacket and 
trousers as generally to necessitate an 
hour’s darning and patching after bedtime 
by a mother’s never-tiring hands. They 
are invariably the “leaders of sides,” the 
arbiters of disputes, and the general ref- 
erees of the school-yard’s busy round. 

I have chosen the exercise of Tom 
on “The Cow,” because little Tom was 
just such a lad as I have described. His 
parents were poor, being cat’s-meat ven- 
dors ina very small way. Their custom- 
ers were spread far and wide about the 
district ; and in the last year of his school 
life the Board accorded Tom the privilege 
of half time, so that he could assist his 
father in his rounds. Thus the poor lad 
had to work hard with his brains in the 
mornings, whilst in the afternoons he had 
to trudge weary mile after weary mile 
with a huge basket of cat’s food swung 
upon his arm. I forbear giving the lad’s 
full name, because now he is a junior part- 
ner in a large firm of “horse slaughter- 
ers,” besides being the chairman of a local 
board, and, as he lately hinted to me, he 
has higher aims still. 

The following, then, is a verbatim tran- 
scription of Tom’s composition exercise 
on “ The Cow:” — 

“ The cow isa noble quadrerped, though 
not so noble as the horse, much less the 
roaring lion. It has four short legs, a big 
head for its size, and a thick body. Its 
back legs are bent, and there’s two big 
bones sticking out just above. Its tail is 
more noble than the donkey’s, but nothin 
to cum up to that of the racehorse. The 
cow gives us milk, and niced beef, and 
shoolether. How thankful should chil- 
dern be to this tame quadrerped. The 
reason why beef is so dear, is that cows 
cost so much, and the earth is gettin full 
of people. I allways have beef to my 
dinner on Sundays; on other days bread 
and drippin or bread and lard, sometimes 
treacle. 

“ Mother says that if I’m hungry on my 
rounds, I can eat a bit of cat’s meat if it 
doesn’t smell. but I mustn’t eat the liver, 
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she says. How thankful ought we to be 
to the cow for nice hot beef. Pertaters 
graws; theyarenotonthe cow. The four 
things what you sees under the cow’s 
belly are what the milk comes through. 
How thankful should we be. The cow 
makes milk from grass. God teaches the 
cow how to do it. A cow’s feet is split 
in two like sheeps ; they are called hooves. 

“« Little cows are called carves. Carves 
are the stupidist of all tame quadrerpeds, 
except pigs and donkeys. When you 
drive a carf, never prick it behind, but 
push it gently with your flat hand. Men 
are crewel to carves coz they cant draw 
milk from them. You can genly find 
mushrooms in cows’ fields, but you mustn’t 
goin if there’s a board up. How would 
your mothers like you to be called Tres- 
pass ? 

“Bulls are very much like cows, but 
are fierce quadrerpeds. You can allways 
tell bulls from cows, coz bulls are black, 
and not quite so fat. Bulls are not tame 
quadrerpeds, and they look as if they 
could run. You can allways tell ther that 
way. When my mother sees a bull she 
allways stands with her back to the wall 
till its gone past, and she holds my hand. 
If a bull wanted to hurt my mother, I 
should pull mother in a hedge, and then 
kick out. Cows are painted different col- 
ors; white, and red, and yeller. When 
they are black and white, they are genly 
half bulls, so you must not go near them. 
There is what is called cream, which rich 
people eats; it is got from cows which 
are all white. How thankful should rich 
people be for getting what they call cream 
from the cow. You can learn lessons 
from this poor quadrerped; not to kick, 
“< to trespass, and not to persecute peo- 

io 

I find I have kept a record of a remark- 
able answer in grammar given by a little 
lad, Harry Sharman. He was a scholar 
whom I had the greatest difficulty in in- 
structing, on account of his nerves being 
so sensitively strung. An effusion of his 
on “Doctors” is now in my hand, and 
you shall have it after I have given his 
“slight mistake ” in grammar. 

I will first simply state that Harry was 
a very, very poor lad, and that he died of 
brain fever at the age of twelve years six 
months, the result of a fall the district 
doctor said, but I have always thought 
that he was one of the little victims of 
educational over-pressure. 

Well, I was trying to instil into the 
boys the mysteries of the degrees of ad- 
jectives (regular and irregular), and, after 





giving the class numerous examples of 
comparatives and superlatives, I con- 
cluded the lesson by a recapitulatory cat- 
echism. Amongst other questions I asked 
for the superlative of the adjective “nice,” 
and seeing Harry Sharman’s hand in- 
stantly elevated, I called upon him for the 
answer. And what do you think was 
Harry’s superlative of “nice”? Reader, 
it was “jam pudden”! The bump of as- 
sociation was evidently well developed in 
Harry, and, as with most children, the 
concrete was more attractive than the ab- 
stract. 

And now I give you the essay written 
by Harry only two weeks before he sank 
into his grave. I should just premise that 
I had permitted the boys to write upon 
any topic they liked to select for them- 
selves, and Harry chose the extraordinary 
subject of “ Doctors.” As I remarked 
above, association was very strong with 
Harry, and you will quite understand, 
reader, why the lad’s nervous tempera- 
ment should have led him to the choice of 
such a grim theme. 

“The Doctor.— Being a doctor is a 
very good trade. Doctors have most 
always niced black wiskers at the side, 
and are tall men. They are also very 
fierce-looking, but they are very useful. 
Doctors are men who never walk, except 
from a carriage to a house door. Doctors 
are skinny men, with black eyes and coats. 
Doctors bring babies to good little boys’ 
houses. I was very good and he brought 
my mother ours, It is a little girl and itis 
called Agnes. The doctor has seen me 
three times for the purpose, cuz I have 
headaches. My mother looks at me and 
crys when he’s gone. I never tells mother 
I have headaches, except it hurts me very 
much. I love my mother. I wish my 
head was same as other boyses. Yesday 
I arskt Webster if he ever felt dizzy, and 
he said no. All boys I ask says no. 
What the doctor gives me makes me feel 
worser. But mother likes me to take it, 
so I don’t mind. I wish I was a man, but 
I’d rather be a woman like mother. Doc- 
tors havn’t niced houses. There is bottles 
all round and no washin. Doctors havnt 
loud voices like men you hears in the 
street, but their eyes are brighter. I am 
not so frightened of doctors as of perlice. 
When I’m in bed I can’t sometimes go to 
sleep. I cansay my money tables best in 
bed. I dreamed one nite that the doctor 
came up-stairs all in the dark, and took 
me out of bed, and gave me to a perlice 
to bury. But I woke up just afore he 
buried me, and my mother was akissin me 
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and cryin. Mother says doctors can cure 
nearly all things, and that they are kind 
men. Headaches is not dangerous.” 

Do you know I always had a strangely 
weak fondness for my dunces, although I 
confess that out of school I take pleasure 
in recapitulating their freaks of genius? 

The quivering lip, the restless eye, the 
twitching fingers, and the glances of won- 
derment to right and left on hearing an 
ordinary classfellow give an ordinary an- 
swer to an ordinary question ! how often 
have 1 witnessed these piteous signs of 
incapacity. Georgie Lee was one of these 
poor little creatures of weak intellect. 
His father was a well-spoken, respectable 
man —a hard-working law-writer who had 
to catch his train at nine in the morning, 
slave through his folios in a copper-plate 
hand till dusk on the tally system, and 
when he got back to the bosom of his 
family in the evening he was often (he has 
told me) too fagged out to chat with his 
Georgie, who liked to stay up for a parting 
good-night fondle. 

Here before me on the table lies an 
essay of Georgie Lee’s upon “ A Day in 
the Country,” and I give it you word for 
word just as he wrote it. 

** A Day in the Country is wot I has to 
giv. O the country is so niced. Yer 
woodnt beleeve. I have seed it § or 6 
times. It was like a grate big green sea. 
Yer woodn’t beleeve. I only see it wunce 
a yere, when our supintendunt takes the 
Sunday School children all for nothin, an 
givs us a tea an all sorts of niced things. 
This time it was to Ashsted. We all 
woked from our Sunday School, which is 
near the Ellifunt, to Voxhole station, the 
supintendunt runnin up and darn all the 
time, makin us joyn hans. Then we all 
got up into the train at Voxhole. How 
niced it is to hav yer heds art of the win- 
ders and hold yer hankerchers up, and see 
the different people hooray to yer from 
the side of the railway. Yer woodnt be- 
leeve. They think as we can hear them 
hoorayin, but we cant coz of the wheels 
making such a niced loud noise. An 
when we got past wot the supintendunt 
telld us was Wimmeldun, wichever side 
yer looked it was all green, an green, an 
green. It duz mak yer feel hungry, 
speshully with the wind gettin darn yer 
throats. Yer woodnt beleeve. When we 
got to Ashsted, yer woodnt beleeve wot a 
niced place it was; why, I tell yer, its 
green all rarnd rite to the sky, and fox- 
gluvs, and roses, and bulldayzies all abart. 
There’s no roads, and no walls, and no 
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trespsin boards, and there’s no pleecemen 
lives there. They havn’t found it art. 
When wee’d had our dinners, the supin- 
tendunt plaid games with the little boys, 
The supintendunt is a niced fat man, with 
white hair, allis a larfin, an a big chain in 
his westcutt. We plaid leapfrogs, and the 
supintendunt took his coat off, and nelt 
darn, and we jumped over him. He has 
a niced white shert, just like snow as yev 
seed. One boy,as coodnt jump, dropped 
on the supintendunt’s nek, and muckied 
his niced white sleeves with his boots. 
Then we all had teas for nothin. I had 5 
cups, a lot of bread and butter, 3 slices of 
plumcake, an 4 kerrin buns. 1 only seed 

7 boys an girls wot got ill. Then the 
boys an girls had races for niced prizes, 
bats, an werkboxes, an all sortser things. 
Then we all sung a him standin ina ring 
on the hillside with the supintendunt in 
the middle, an the big red sun neerly 

touching the ground. Yer woodn’t be- 
leeve. I wonder wether Heaven’s like that 
was. The him we sung was ‘ Tel me the 
old, old story Of Jesus and His love.’ My 
teacher, whostood next to me, she started 
cryin a bit, she did. I seed her. I dont 
no wheere we shall go next yere. This is 
a Day in the Country, and it was all so 
niced.” 

The next exercise in my collection 
is one by little Isaac Shepherd on “ The 
Postman : ” — 

“ Nobody could be happy in the world 
except for the useful gentleman what we 
calla postman. For how would you no 
whether those arnts and uncles of yours 
who live right acrost the fields and rivers 
was dead if the gentleman did not bring a 
henvelop with black all round ? You would 
think they was still alive, and you’d keep 
on all writing to them. That is why post- 
men are allis little thin men without beards 
cuz they have to keep on walking quick all 
day. They are not dressed up so fine as 
soldiers cuz they havnt to go and fight 
acrost the sea. You never see postmen 
fight, not even with their fists, cuz they 
havn’t got no time with all those ietters to 
take round. I don’t think postmen dare 
even fight boys, cuz when me and some 
more boys was a looking at a postman 
unlocking a piller box and one of the boys 
pushed his head in the hole and we all run 
away, he wouldn’t even run after us, but’ 
only told a polleeceman when he came 
round the corner. And when he came away 
from the polleeceman he was frightened 
of walking our way past us, but jumped 
ona tramway and shammed not to see us. 
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Postmen allis nocks so as to waken babies, 
and then they tries to look as if they 
didn’t no as baby was behind the door. If 
the postman doesn’t bring your letters you 
can summons him, that’s why they’re so 
frightened. Two or three postmen come 
together without letters at Christmas, and 
they ask your mothers for a Christmas 
box. My mother gev them a penny to 
share amongst them, but some didn’t. 
Many boys become postmen cuz they 
think it is a good trade. I don’t think 
they get good dinners same as men who 
hasn’t to dress up. My father has a lot 
of meat and bread, and he keeps ona 
eatin. Postmen allis black their boots, 
cuz they are frightened of being sum- 
monsed. They are very frightened men, 
and won’t hurt you whatever you do. 
Never be cruel to them, for they have to 
take care of their clothes more than you, 
and are not so big as they would like. I 
‘once seed a postman not dressed up, and 
he was smokin a pipe, and he put it away 
when he seed me and the other boys. 
But we seed him though ; and some of the 
boys called out after him, ‘ You'll go and 
get summonsed for smokin yer father’s 
pipe, you will.” But he wouldn’t turn 
round, and he puffed the terbacca out 
again as soon as he got further on. This 
is all I no about postmen, except they are 
very clean men most any time you like to 
look.” 

In every school there is generally one 
boy who so conspicuously excels his 
schoolfellows in one or other of the showy 
subjects of the curriculum, that he be- 
comes the acknowledged “head of the 
school ” as regards that particular depart- 
ment of study. By showy subjects I refer 
to such branches as recitation, music, and 
the various specific courses. The master 
is sometimes tempted to trot out such a 
pupil before visitors, in order that the lad 
may display his special ability. 

At any rate the pupil soon recognizes 
his own superiority, and I have frequently 
remarked with regret how soon he gives 
himself airs of conceit and assumes a dic- 
tatorial and authoritative manner of speak- 
ing and acting. 

So flagrant are these facts that even 
inspectors (whose intercourse with the 
children is comparatively limited and re- 
mote) do not fail to observe it, and from 
time to time they justly take occasion in 
their reports to remark upon it in very 
strong and condemnatory terms. 

In the exercise of Francis C upon 
“‘ Perseverance,” which I shall give you 
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shortly, you.can scarcely fai! to perceive 
this unpleasing characteristic. This lad 
as a reader of music was really a prodigy. 
In the metropolitan and provincial Board 
schools the tonic sol-fa system of nota- 
tion is the one almost universally adopted, 
and I may remark that before a child 
leaves school he possesses as a rule a very 
fair acquaintance with sight-singing. 
Well, you could put before Francis C 
the most difficult piece you liked, and 
after a quick glance or two from leaf to 
leaf along the measures or bars, he would 
turn back to the front page, pull himself 
together, fix his large blue eyes earnestly 
upon the music, and sing straight through 
it with ease and confidence in correct 
tune, and time, and expression. 

At the government examination the in- 
spector was so struck with C ’s re- 
markable aptitude in the “ ear-tests,” that 
he called him out in front of the class, and, 
just to see how far the lad’s ear for music 
would really permit him to go, he sang by 
way of test a particularly difficult chant, 
using nothing but the syllable Zz, He 
then asked the boy if he could write down 
on his paper the correct musical notes of 
the chant. This C did immediately, 
not only giving all the notes with exact- 
ness, but also accurately dividing them 
according to time. The inspector was 
simply amazed, and I remember he placed 
his hands on the scholar’s shoulders, and 
said to him kindly and impressively, “ My 
boy, I hope you will try to be as good as 
you are clever.” 

Well, reader, I have related to you how 
afew of my boys have made their little 
mark in the world, and also how some 
have died early in life, whilst I sincerely 
trust the great bulk of my scholars have 
become good, honest, industrious working 
men. And now it is with the utmost pain 
that I briefly chronicle a startling excep- 
tion in the clever little Francis C " 
He is now twenty-five years of age, and 
at the beginning of the present year he 
was sentenced at the county assize to a 
term of seven years’ penal servitude for 
being the principal accomplice in a gigan- 
tic swindle in the north of England which 
not only rendered rich men poor, but also 
scattered the life-savings of scores of work- 
aday men and women to the winds. 

It began at school, this career of de- 
ceit; although it was not till the very last 
day —nay, the very last hour —of his 
school life that I discovered the lad’s real 
character. 

Cc had applied for and had all but 
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obtained a position as a barrister’s office 
boy, or rather, it appeared to me, he was 
to be the joint property of two of these 
gentlemen whose chambers were on the 
same floor in the Temple. One of these 
young men had written me a note asking 
me kindly to furnish the applicant, Fran- 
cis C (who, he understood, was a pu- 
pil in my school), with a testimonial as to 
character. He was quite satisfied, he 
assured me, as regarded ability, and he 
concluded by pointing out what a grand 
opening it was for the lad, etc., etc., and 
that duties could be commenced in the 
morning. 

I called C to my desk, and for five 
or ten minutes I said all I could to en- 
courage my pupil, and also to fortify his 
principles. I patted his head, and told 
him to return to my desk at half past four, 
when I would have the testimonial ready 
forhim. At closing-time he came again 
to me, and I handed him his testimonial, 
and once more, in the stillness of the 
empty schoolroom (for only the teachers 
were present), I exhorted the lad to cling 
to the right and the true. He was ap- 
parently much moved, and on turning 
away he pulled out his handkerchief to 
place to his eyes, and at the same time 
there dropped from his pocket something 
glittering to the ground. It was a silver 
pencil-case. His teacher, who was stand- 
ing by, at once exclaimed, “ Why, why, 
that is mine!” 

The rest of the scene was so painful to 
me that I will ask you to permit me to 
refrain from describing it. I can only 
add that before C left the room it was 
known beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
this theft of the pencil-case was only the 
last of a long series of petty pilferings the 
agent of which it had baffled all my in- 
genuity to discover. The peg-tops, the 
balls, and numerous other little articles 
that had from time to time been stolen; 
the boys’ dinners that occasionally had 
been surreptitiously removed and con- 
sumed; the valuables that one or other of 
the masters had missed from their rooms 
in the most mysterious manner, all these 
offences had been perpetrated by this 
guilty, guilty lad. 

The parents, who, at my request, came 
the following day to see me, wept bitter 
tears of sorrow in my private room over 
their son’s shame and delinquency. An- 
guish such as theirs may I never see 
again. 

One thing particularly struck me about 
the mother. She appeared to fear her 
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son—to stand in awe of this thirteen- 
year-old boy; and although her grief was 
as keen and pronounced asthe father’s 
(nay, I think it was more so), still I could 
not but receive the impression that she 
herself had had previous cause for think- 
ing her boy dishonest. Could it be, I 
thought, that she had found her son out 
from time to time in falsehood or theft at 
home, and had failed to chastise him, or 
at least report the facts to her husband ? 
If so, oh, how terrible her punishment! 
For it was now too late, and she knew it. 

Nowadays, lads of thirteen do not brook 
chastisement from a mother, and I fre- 
quently overhear boys aver to one another 
that they can “nearly fight the guvnor.” 
So Francis C , being now thirteen and 
the son of workaday people, must go 
from bad to worse; and as you are aware, 
reader, he did. However, all I know of 
his career is told almost in a word. At 
about sixteen years of age he was a stock- 
broker’s clerk, and at twenty-one or two 
he had already opened offices in one of 
the large cloth-towns of Yorkshire as an 
accountant and general agent. Then a 
few years later came that cruel financial 
fraud which so shocked and startled the 
good north-country people at the time; 
and Francis C—— is now a convict at 
Dartmoor. 

I remarked that in the school exercise 
of Francis C——, namely, an essay on 
“ Perseverance,” there is a simpering vein 
of conceit which is as displeasing as it is 
ridiculous. As regards the orthography, 
there is not a single word spelt wrong 
throughout, and the writing, although not 
as good as several of my specimens, is 
fluent and decided. But the didactic in- 
clination of the juvenile writer, and the 
false similes and conclusions he makes, 
will, I think, recall to my readers that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

“ Perseverance, or Try Again. — Many 
people in this world think too little of 
perseverance. They despise it because it 
is along word. But these foolish people 
should remember that you can say it in 
two easy words, which is, ‘try again.’ 
Now, if after that, these obstinate men 
and women despise perseverance they de- 
serve to be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigor of the law. And that is something 
awful, let me tell you. But nobody will 
pity them; and when such foolish people 
die, how can they expect that any one 
will go to their funeral? Nobody would 
think of going except just two or three, 
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be buried with the utmost rigor of the 
law.’ I will now tell all people that per- 
severance is as easy as easy. There’s 
nothing in it; never mind it being a long 
word. It only means, keep on trying and 
trying till you’ve done it. There now, 
what do you think? Let me tell you 
people what a persevering poet once 
wrote. It was this — 


If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again. 


This poet, I tell you people, wrote that 
word ‘try’ three times over, because he 
knew very well that the third time would 
pay for all. Suppose, people, you want to 
do some difficult thing, say, make a horse 
go that’s stupid and stands still and kicks 
out. Now is your time to get persever- 
ance. Don’t flog it with a whip, or punch 
it on the nose, or kick it under the belly. 
That is not perseverance, but cruelty, 
people. Just pat it and gee to it nicely 
and draw it gently forwards, and it will 
soon find out that you have got persever- 
ance, and it will begin to go as hard as 
you like. There, didn’t I tell you so! 
Or suppose a boy wants to have a bite of 
an apple that a stingy mean boy has got. 
He can get a bite if he will only get per- 
severance first. Asking the boy straight 
out for it isn’t perseverance, and you 
wouldn’t get a bite. Just walk by the 
side of him, and show him all the things 
you’ve got in your pocket; then put your 
arm around his shoulder as you are walk- 
ing on, and tell him you like walking with 
him better than playing about. Then 
when you see he has nearly finished it, 
ask him whether it is sweet or sour, and 
you will find he will hand you over all he 
has left. There, didn’t I tell you! So 
perseverance you see, people, is much 
more important than quarrelling one with 
another. When first | began to write my 
composition lessons, I scarcely used to 
get any marks from my teacher, because 
I did them so badly. So I got persever- 
ance and tried my very best every fresh 
lesson, and now my kind teacher some- 
times gives me very high marks. Think 
of King Bruce and the spider that actually 
wriggled up again to its hole in the roof 
after falling clean down to the floor nine 
times. Would you let poets and spiders 
have perseverance, people, and you not 
have it? I tell you it’s as easy as easy, 
never mind how !ong; and so I say try 
and try and try till you can say to every- 
body that you have got it inside your 
hearts.” 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE GROCER’S WAR. 


ONE of the most extraordinary, charac- 
teristic, and instructive episodes of that 
great period of upheaval and transforma- 
tion, the sixteenth century, the epoch of 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, of 
the press giving promise of becoming a 
power, and of Roman law subverting na- 
tional codes, is the war, formally pro- 
claimed, and carried on singie-handed for 
between five and six years, between one 
bankrupt grocer of a suburb of Berlin and 
the elector of Saxony, perhaps the most 
powerful prince of northern Germany. 

It was a war proclaimed and waged ac- 
cording to the rules of warfare as then 
accepted; and for how much longer it 
would have drawn on cannot be told, had 
not the grocer ventured, likewise, to pro- 
claim war against his own sovereign, the 
elector of Brandenburg. 

The story is extraordinary, for it seems 
impossible that one man should be able to 
keep the country in terror and apprehen- 
sion for so many years, and defy the 
power of the elector; it is characteristic, 
for it could have occurred at no other 
epoch of modern history; and it is in- 
structive, for it shows us how, under the 
influence of resentment, a God-fearing, 
honorable, and sober man may degenerate 
into a criminal. 

The story was so strange and tragic, 
that one cannot be surprised at fiction 
laying hold of it and transforming it. 
Kleist, the tragedian, in 1805 wrote a 
novel which he pretended to found on 
this story, but he knew nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the facts, and trusted to his 
imagination more than to history. It was 
not till 1864 that the whole story was told, 
as it had really occurred, by the keeper of 
the archives at Weimar, from an exam- 
ination of the documents under his charge. 

On October I, 1532, as evening set in, 
a traveller riding a good horse, well 
equipped, and leading another —a chest- 
nut — by the rein, drew up at the door of 
a village inn at Wellauna, on the high- 
road between Berlin and Leipzig. The 
traveller called for a drink. 

In the inn sat, at the time, a number of 
peasants drinking, and they turned out to 
see the stranger. He was a man of about 
thirty, with keen gray eyes and a firm 
mouth. He was dressed in sober gar- 
ments, but had his horse caparisoned in a 
manner hardly consistent with his own 
attire. He was well armed, with pistols 
and short sword. On the back of the 
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chestnut was a sack of oats. The day 
was declining. The host of the inn ad- 
vised the traveller not to proceed further 
that night, as the way, though a highroad, 
was bad, and also because there were 
rumors of bandits being about. The 
stranger shrugged his shoulders, and de- 
clined to accept the invitation within. 

Then one of the peasants ventured on 
the remark that no man of honesty would 
ride abroad at night alone, and asked the 
traveller his name. He replied curtly, 
“that was no concern of theirs,” and 
spurred his horse to go forward. 

Then one of the peasants put his hand 
on the bridle, arrested the horse, and said 
that the lord of the village, the squire of 
Zaschwitz, had given orders for the de- 
tention of every suspicious character who 
passed that way till he could give a satis- 
factory account of himself. ‘The traveller 
was furious. He raised his whip and 
lashed at the fellow who had touched his 
bridle. With one voice the peasants 
charged him with being a highwayman, 
and with having stolen the horse he rode. 
They fell upon him; he drew his dagger 
and defended himself, but was thrown 
from his saddle. As the horse plunged 
and kicked, a space was cleared, and the 
stranger, clearing a way with dagger and 
pistol —or holster gun —broke through 
the peasants and escaped on foot, leaving 
his horses in their hands. The men, cer- 
tain that they had done a good deed, at 
once led the horses to the house of the 
village magistrate, and gave him an ac- 
count of their proceedings. 

The traveller was Hans Kohlhase, a 
grocer, living at Colln, then a village on 
the Spree, now a suburb of Berlin. He 
was a man of the highest character for 
integrity, and was known to his own sov- 
ereign, the elector of Brandenburg, whom 
he supplied with bacon, honey, and her- 
rings when the court was at Berlin. He 
was also a man somewhat above his sta- 
tion in attainments; he was a bit of a 
scholar, could read a Latin author, and he 
passed as a zeaious adherent of Luther 
and the Reformation. 

It was the time of the great Leipzig fair, 
and Kohlhase had sent forward a great 
consignment of wares to the fair. He was 
following his wagons at an interval of a 
few days when the untoward event oc- 
curred at Wellauna. 

Obliged to pursue his journey on foot, 
Kohlhase did not reach Leipzig till the 
fair was nearly over. The consequence 


was that he was obliged to dispose of his 
goods at a figure below their cost to re- 
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lieve himself of the expense and trouble of 
conveying them back to Berlin. 

Misfortunes never come singly. On his 
return he found that a creditor demanded 
immediate payment for a sum of money 
he was unable to raise. He fell into diff- 
culties and became bankrupt. 

That the affair at Wellauna was the 
sole cause of his ruin is improbable, but 
he believed it to be so. If his horses had 
not been arrested, he would have reached 
Leipzig in time to sell his goods toa 
profit, and then he could have satisfied his 
creditor, and having tided over this diffi- 
culty would have got on. He regarded 
the squire of Zaschwitz as the sole origin 
of his ruin, and gave way to bitter and 
furious hatred accordingly. He appeared 
before his sovereign, the elector Joachim 
I. of Brandenburg, and laid his complaint 
before him. He was bidden appear before 
the court at Diiben on May 13, 1533, and 
the squire of Zaschwitz was likewise sum- 
moned to appear. Before the court Kohl- 
hase demanded the restoration of his 
horses, and the payment of one hundred 
and fifty florins damages. This the squire 
refused to pay. He, on his side, de- 
manded twelve florins per half-year for 
the keep of the horses, and declined to 
surrender them till this was paid. The 
horses had, however, been so starved, 
that the day after the chestnut died. 

In July the grocer appealed to the elec- 
tor of Saxony, in whose territory Wellauna 
was, and was referred to his courts of 
justice. The squire of Zaschwitz refused 
all compromise, even though, at the ad- 
vice of the judge, Kohlhase lowered his 
demand for compensation from one hun- 
dred and fifty florins to four florins. 

The case dragged on; again the grocer 
appeared before the court at Wittenberg, 
and again the squire refused all compro- 
mise. The court was inert, and would 
not enforce payment. 

Then the wrath of the grocer flamed up, 
not now so much against the squire as 
against the elector of Saxony, because 
his courts of justice failed to do justice 
to him. 

One morning, a few days later, a pla- 
card was found affixed to the doors of the 
electoral palace at Wittenberg and to the 
town gates, in which the grocer declared 
at length his case against the squire ; and 
then he went on to say that because the 
courts of, and the elector of, Saxony had 
neglected to do their duty and enforce 
justice, therefore he, Hans Kohlhase, de- 
clared war against Saxony. Here are the 
words with which this remarkable declara- 
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tion of war concludes: “ As I have noth- 
ing left me but my life to risk, I will 
defend my honor and my right to the 
best of my ability, and with every means 
at my disposal, and with persistence. I 
declare that I will respect and honor God 
and all the world, saving and excepting 
only Squire Gunther of Zaschwitz and the 
whole land of Saxony, and that to the 
aforesaid realm of Saxony and Gunther 
of Zaschwitz I shall be declared enemy, 
to rob, to burn, to maim in hand and foot, 
to carry off hostages and hold to ransom 
all such places and such persons wherever 
I shall come, till such time as Gunther of 
Zaschwitz shall indemnify me for the 
losses and wrongs that I have endured at 
his hands.” 

To understand this extraordinary docu- 
ment, it is necessary to know something of 
the rights of warfare as then understood 
in the Holy Roman Empire. 

It was the understood and acknowl- 
edged right of such nobles, princes, and 
free cities as could not obtain redress 
for wrongs committed by means of the 
courts, to have recourse to arms to enforce 
their rights. But such a recourse must 
be preceded by a formal declaration of 
war, and such a war could only be un- 
dertaken under certain limitations. No 
act of violence might be undertaken until 
three days had elapsed since the dec- 
laration of war. None might be com- 
mitted on four days in the week, from 
Wednesday evening to Monday morning 
early, which constituted the truce of God. 
Also none might be committed against 
clergy, the sick, merchants with their 
wagons of goods, pilgrims, laborers in the 
field, against churches and churchyards. 
This right of private war had, indeed, 
been forbidden by the Diet of Worms in 
1495, under pain of death, throughout the 
entire empire; but at the time of which 
we write every decree of a diet must be 
renewed and accepted by the several 
princes, and carried out energetically, or it 
fell into disregard. What was remarkable 
about this declaration of war was, that it 
was not proclaimed by one prince, or even 
by one baron against another, but by a 
penniless grocer against a very powerful 
prince and a populous country. What is 
not less remarkable is that the proclama- 
tion, so far from provoking laughter, oc- 
casioned general consternation. So far 
from the elector of the Saxons generally 
regarding this as an empty threat, imme- 
diate precautions were taken for protec- 
tion before the three days of grace 
elapsed. 





The news spread like wildfire through 
Saxony. Double guards were set at the 
gates of the Saxon towns; no stranger 
was suffered to enter without credentials. 
Patrols well armed watched the frontiers 
and guarded the highways. A courier 
was despatched in all haste from Witten- 
berg to the elector Joachim of Branden- 
burg to inform him of the declaration of 
war, and to request him to stay the pro- 
ceedings of Kohlhase, with a promise that 
the courts should reconsider the case of 
the grocer, and do him justice. 

In the mean time, with curious chivalry, 
Kohlhase had thrown up his rights of citi- 
zenship under the elector of Brandenburg, 
so as not in any way to involve his sover- 
eign in the consequences of his proceed- 
ings. Joachim accordingly, after keeping 
the messenger waiting five days, replied 
that he couid do nothing, because Kohl- 
hase had ceased to be his subject; at the 
same time he allowed himself to remark, 
that “the matter really stands as Kohl- 
hase has complained. Through neglect 
of the Saxon courts to do justice to the 
man, he has been ruined.” 

Joachim was a firm and energetic prince, 
who with iron hand had put down all free- 
booting and private hostilities between the 
barons in his territories, and could hardly 
have been suspected of willingness to shut 
one eye at such a daring proceeding of a 
man who lived almost at his doors. But 
there are wheels within wheels, and Joa- 
chim bore a grudge against John Freder- 
ick of Saxony. Joachim was a zealous 
Catholic, and John Frederick was a pro- 
tector of Luther; but then the grocer was 
also a favorer of the new light. There 
were other matters which had caused fric- 
tion between the two princes, into which 
we need not enter. Suffice it to say that 
Joachim was not sorry to see a thorn in his 
brother elector’s flesh. 

On the night of April 9, 1534, the town 
of Wittenberg, the residential city of the 
elector of Saxony, was in flames, set on 
fire in two opposite directions. The 
flames were extinguished with difficulty, 
but on the following night they broke out 
again in another quarter. Not only so, 
but the same night the village of Schut- 
zenberg, not far from Wittenberg, was also 
in flames. The alarm became general. 

The elector John Frederick had under- 
taken to have the case retried in his 
courts, but the grocer refused to appear 
at Wittenberg unless the elector would 
grant hima safe-conduct. This the elec- 
tor refused to do—he was so angry at 
the audacity of his petty enemy, and at the 
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damage done to the town, which he and 
every one else attributed to Kohlhase. 
Moreover, the elector despised his enemy, 
and did not doubt that in a few days he 
would have him by the heels. Time 
passed, and Kohlhase was not caught. At 
iength the elector reluctantly granted the 
letter of safe-conduct, and the court was to 
meet and re-hear his case on December 6, 
1534, at Jutterbog; but only under condi- 
tion that Kohlhase purged himself by oath 
of having set fire to the capital. 

On the day before the court was to as- 
semble, the sheriff of Wittenberg and the 
judges appointed to hear the case entered 
Jutterbog. The squire of Zaschwitz was 
in the mean time dead; his widow and 
children appeared by representatives. 

The court opened in the town hall; 
the square before it, the hall itself, were 
crowded. Every one wanted to see the 
daring grocer who had defied their sover- 
eign, and every One was anxious as to the 
result of the trial. 

Before the court would proceed with 
the case the grocer was required to clear 
himself by oath of having set fire to Wit- 
tenberg. With firm step he advanced to 
the bar, raised his right hand to heaven, 
and said, “I, Hans Kohlhase, swear by 
God and the holy Gospel that I am inno- 
cent of the charge of having set fire to 
Wittenberg, either by my own hand or by 
those of intermediaries. So help me 
God!” 

Then the case was opened. Kohlhase 
demanded indemnification for his losses 
to the amount of twelve hundred florins. 
The defendants offered three hundred 
florins. Finally anagreement was arrived 
at that the amount should be six hundred 
florins, of which half should be paid by 
the widow and half by the children of the 
deceased squire, and that the whole should 
be paid on January I ensuing. 

Thus all seemed settled, and the grocer 
rode home content. But it was otherwise 
with the widow. When she heard of the 
compromise she was angry, and appealed 
to the elector against it. He, on his side, 
wounded in his pride, chafing at having 
been foiled in his attempts to capture 
Kohlhase, disbelieving his oath that he 
had not set fire to his capital, interfered, 
forbade the payment of the sum, and de- 
clared that the judges had exceeded their 
authority insanctioning acompromise. It 
fell to the duty of the sheriff of Witten- 
berg to announce the decision of John 
Frederick to the grocer. He rode with 
an escort to Berlin on December 26, drew 
rein before the house of Kohlhase, and 
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informed him that the elector of Saxony 
refused to countenance the compromise. 
The grocer listened with calm, cold de- 
meanor, and answered, “ Tell your master 
that I understand the message.” That 
Kohlhase had not expected good results 
from the trial at Jutterbog may be judged 
from the fact that defore it he wrote to 
Luther, asking his opinion whether, in the 
case of justice being denied him, he had 
a right to carry on war with a sovereign 
and his land. Unfortunately the grocer’s 
letter has not been preserved, but the 
Reformer’s answer is printed among his 
letters. It is sensible and just. He told 
Kohlhase that he had no right to take the 
law into his own hands. This letter is 
dated December 3, 1534. 

When it became known that the settle- 
ment of Jutterbog was disturbed, alarm 
became general in Saxony. A price was 
set on Kohlhase’s head, and the frontiers 
were watched. 

But Kohlhase remained for some time 
without taking action, following his busi- 
ness. Every act of violence committed in 
Saxony that could not be brought home to 
any one was by the common voice attrib- 
uted to Kohlhase; but when examined 
into, it proved that there were no grounds 
for surmising that he was implicated. 

Suddenly, one day in the ensuing March, 
when a party of Wittenberg merchants 
were refreshing themselves in an inn not 
far from Jutterbog, the house was entered 
by four armed men, of whom one was 
Kohlhase, and the merchants were de- 
tained there for several days, and dis- 
missed with a letter of warning written by 
Kohlhase on a playing-card (still preserved 
at Weimar), addressed to the burgomaster 
of Wittenberg, to announce that hostilities 
were about to recommence. 

Not long after, a mill near Gommig, on 
Saxon territory, was attacked, the miller 
half killed, and the place plundered and 
set on fire. 

Kohlhase henceforth carried on his war 
in an ingenious manner. He never kept 
an organized body of men under his com- 
mand, but called together one for each 
several enterprise he undertook, and as 
soon as that was over dismissed the band. 
He fell suddenly on a village in the night, 
plundered it, set it on fire, or forced it to 
pay an indemnity; sometimes carried 
away prisoners, whom he held to ransom. 

Thus he took a Wittenberg wealthy cit- 
izen, called Reiche, captive, along with 
his wife, and carried them into the Bohe- 
mian forest. He conveyed them finally to 
There his pres- 
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ence was betrayed, and a large body of 
Saxon guards and peasants attempted to 
surround and capture the band. Kohlhase 
escaped in a boat, Reiche was taken and 
placed in the monastery of Birkholz close 
by, and one of the grocer’s servants was 
captured, and, as the scene of the conflict 
took place within the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Lebus, was handed over to him 
to be tried and punished. Then ensueda 
curious circumstance. Reiche had been 
sent to the monastery of Birkholz, but the 
brothers there refused to release him, be- 
cause, they said, he was a prisoner of war 
taken in legitimate war, and they were 
not, accordingly, justified in releasing 
him. Moreover, they feared the conse- 
quences for themselves should they de- 
liver up the captive of Hans Kohlhase. 

The Saxon government now demanded 
of the Bishop of Lebus that he should 
have the servant of Kohlhase examined 
by torture, to discover the names of ac- 
complices. This the bishop refused to 
do. The man was, however, tried and 
executed. 

At the head of thirty-five men Kohlhase 
entered the village of Marzalina, a few 
miles from Wittenberg. Every house was 
invaded, those who resisted were cut 
down. Kobhlhase had the pastor brought 
before him, and announced to him, that 
unless a certain sum he specified were 
forthcoming, the village should be de- 
stroyed with fire. The money was found, 
but Kohlhase carried off the pastor and 
some of the principal inhabitants. On 
their way back into Brandenburg terri- 
tory they set fire to the village of Schmo- 
gelsdorf. Wherever they passed they 
called out the peasants, and made them 
destroy the bridges in their rear. The 
pastor and the other captives were finally 
released on condition of their appearing 
before Kohlhase with a ransom on a named 
day. Inthe event of their not appearing 
they were threatened with death. The 
abbot of Zinna, near this scene of opera- 
tions, managed to take some of those who 
had formed Kohlhase’s band, and speedily 
tried, sentenced, and executed them. The 
bodies were placed on wheels erected 
on the hill above Zinna, on top of poles. 
In the night Kohlhase and his band came, 
removed the bodies, fastened a strip of 
parchment to the wheels with the sentence 
on them, “Judge righteously, O ye sons 
of men!” and rolled the wheels down the 
hill upon Zinna. For every life taken of 
one of his band he exacted another life, 
or took some other signal vengeance. 
The whole country was in alarm; the pa- 
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trols were powerless. Kohlhase appeared 
suddenly at one spot, executed some deed 
of violence, disappeared to re-emerge in 
some other quarter where least expected. 

The elector of Saxony appealed again 
to the elector of Brandenburg. Joachim 
I. was dead; his son, Joachim II., was 
inclined to favor the Reform, and a few 
years later abjured Catholicism. John 
Frederick hoped that he would assist him 
to get rid of Kohlhase. To him, also, 
Kohlhase had declared his independence, 
so that his new sovereign might not be 
involved in responsibility for the acts of 
his subject. Joachim II. weakly allowed 
the Saxon elector to send his judges into 
Brandenburg to try, condemn, and execute 
the culprits within the territories of Bran- 
denburg. 

John Frederick was not slow to use this 
liberty accorded him. His judges passed 
from village to town, hearing, condemning, 
executing — they had brought their own 
Saxon executioner with them. They were 
accused of condemning on the slenderest 
evidence. The natives of these parts of 
the Marches would give no evidence 
against their fellow-countrymen. ‘The 
country was roused against them. Kohl- 
hase made no attempts to fly; he walked 
about in Eerlin and elsewhere without 
disguise; popular sympathy was with 
him, and popular detestation was roused 
against the butcher assizes of the Saxon 


judges. 


The judges, unable to obtain incriminat- 
ing evidence from the reluctant Branden- 
burgers, put their victims to the torture, 
wrung from them confession and the 
names of confederates, and then executed 
them. Among those who were accused 
was one Pfaff, the brother of the nurse of 
the electress of Brandenburg. The elec- 
tress interceded in his behalf. John Fred- 
erick was furious; this was evidence that 
the court of Brandenburg favored the 
marauders. The mob rose and threatened 
the lives of the judges, and to release 
Pfaff from their hands the Saxon judges 
therefore carried him away into Saxony, 
and there executed him. How many were 
thus put to death is not known, but the 
number was considerable. In June, 1539, 
the wife of Kohlhase sent an appeal to 
John Frederick of Saxony to let bygones 
be bygones, to pardon what her husband 
had done; and she promised that if he 
would do this, her husband would proclaim 
peace. The elector rejected the petition. 

In the mean time Kohlhase had not 
been idle ; every execution of one of his 
adherents was revenged in Saxon territory 
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by fire or murder. It was said that some 
of the patrols sent against him deserted to 
his side. Certainly every effort to pre- 
vent his crossing the frontier failed. 

Now ensued one of the most striking 
episodes of the whole war. 

It must be borne in mind that according 
to the rights of war, as then understood, 
it was justifiable for one who was at war 
with another to put to death, rob, and burn 
on his territories, injuring innocent peo- 
ple, whose only fault lay in being subjects 
of the prince warred against. Though 
this was generally acknowledged, yet 
Kohlhase’s conscience seems not to have 
been easy concerning the blood that had 
been shed and the ruin wrought by him; 
and once more he resolved to appeal to 
Luther, not this time by letter, but face to 
face. One night, attended by a single 
servant, Kohlhase appeared in Wittenberg 
— the capital of his enemy’s territory — 
before Luther’s house, and requested an 
interview. When asked his name he re- 
fused to give it, but demanded that the 
interview should be strictly private. 

Luther consented to receive him. No 
sooner were they alone together than Lu- 
ther said, “ You are Kohlhase.” “I am, 
doctor.” Then Luther introduced other 
theologians, amongst them probably Me- 
lanchthon, and the question of the justice 
of the war waged by the grocer, and his 
responsibility before his Maker for the 
blood and misery that resulted from his 
war, were discussed. He left the house 
before dawn, with bowed head, and with 
his hands nervously twitching. He had 
passed his solemn word to Luther not to 
attempt anything more against the land of 
Saxony. Before he left, Luther gave him 
the sacrament. 

The elector of Brandenburg now de- 
manded that the names of those incrim- 
inated should be sent to him; a list of one 
hundred and fifteen was at once forwarded. 
Among these eleven were executed solely 
for complicity in the affair of Marzalina. 

Kohlhase kept his word to Luther ; with 
rage gnawing at his heart he heard of 
these new executions, and resented his 
inability to revenge them. He regretted 
his promise, and cast about how he might 
evade its obligation. 

Unfortunately for him, a friend sug- 
gested the means. His own sovereign, 
Joachim II. of Brandenburg, had not used 
his proper influence to exact from the 
elector of Saxony that justice which was 
due to the rights of his case in the matter 
of the horses at Wellauna. The only way 
in which he could force this prince into 
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| taking up and interesting himself in his 
case would be to declare war against him. 

Incredible as it may seem, Kohlhase 
agreed to this, and issued his proclama- 
tion of war against the elector of Branden- 
burg; then waited the legitimate number 
of days, and proceeded to carry his threat 
into execution. 

A treasure in silver was being conveyed 
to Berlin from the Mansfeld mines to be 
minted. Kohlhase intercepted the con- 
voy, and carried off the silver. 

This act of violence against his own 
sovereign completely turned the current 
of public sympathy from him; and it was 
not difficult for the elector to obtain pos- 
session of his person. He was taken, 
along with a confederate, and both were 
condemned to be broken alive on the 
wheel. With them were sentenced a cit- 
izen and his wife, in whose house this 
confederate had taken refuge, though ig- 
norant who he was, and what crime he 
had committed. At the last moment the 
woman received pardon, but she refused 
to accept it, preferring to die with her 
husband. Kohlhase was brought forth to 
execution with his companion on March 
22,1540. As he stood on the scaffold he 
was informed that his sovereign had com- 
muted his mode of death to execution 
with the sword; but he refused the con- 
cession, because it was not extended to 
his comrade. With bold front, repeating 
the words “ Never saw I the righteous 
forsaken,” he presented himself to the 
executioner, and without a cry endured 
the protracted agonies of death on the 
wheel, 


From The Spectator. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE HAPSBURGS. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH of Hapsburg, em- 
peror of Austria and king of Hungary, 
entered on December 3rd on the fifth 
decade of his reign. The occasion has 
been seized, as usual, for pouring out 
eulogies upon his character, some of which 
are not a little fulsome, and more than one 
directly false; but he is, nevertheless, one 
of the most remarkable of European fig- 
ures. No man alive, as we have before 


had occasion to remark, has ever drawn 
such advantages from a series of disasters, 
and no monarch of our day has ever so 
triumphed over “ nationalist ” antipathies. 
The conflict of races, civilizations, and as- 
pirations within his empire, which forty 
years since threatened to overthrow his 
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dyaasty, has ended in making a sovereign 
who never won a battle supreme master 
throughout his dominions, the unresisted 
and final political referee in eighteen 
kingdoms and principalities. No one so 
much as wishes to disobey what he has 
personally commanded. Little as is ac- 
curately known of the emperor’s inner 
character — a character which deeply per- 
plexes diplomatists, and is not thoroughly 
understood even by his own ministers — 
it is natural and just that much of the 
credit of his career should be assigned 
to the emperor himself; but it is well 
not to forget the advantage he derives 
from the composite nature of his empire. 
That advantage is incessantly denied by 
politicians as well as by historians, and no 
doubt it increases enormously the actual 
labor of governing; but no one who has 
studied “ Austria” (Mr. Freeman must 
forgive us, but the word is indispensable) 
can fail to perceive that the advantage 
exists, and that, as against certain dangers, 
it is incalculable. In the first place, the 
diversity of the States which make up the 
empire, in race, language, and civilization, 
breaks every current which threatens to 
sweep away the Hapsburgs. Their sub- 
jects must move against them by detach- 
ments. No wave of emotion, anger, fear, 
or hatred can sweep over all alike. No 
occurrence can affect them all in the same 
way, or induce all to resolve upon com- 
bined and simultaneous action. That 
which annoys the Germans pleases the 
political Slavs, leaves the Magyars indif- 
ferent, and is unknown to the half-civilized 
masses in the extreme east, masses which 
twice at least in the history of the empire 
have suddenly refilled the Hapsburg 
armies. This immunity from any move- 
ment at once popular and universal is an 
immense sécurity for the dynasty; and 
they have another, stronger yet. It is 
the custom in this country to speak of the 
bond which ties together the States of the 
Austrian empire as extremely weak, and 
liable to be broken by [any great shock, 
whether of war or insurrection; but it is, 
in truth, one of the strongest conceivable, 
— so strong that it stood the strain of the 
earthquakes of 1848, 1860, and 1866. It 
is nothing less than this, that if the Aus- 
trian empire, the Hapsburg dominion, 
should break up, each State composing it 
would be subjected to the precise fate 
which itregards as final ruin. Imagine the 
Hapsburgs broken, and the Catholic Ger- 
mans of the hereditary States must lose 
their individuality in Germany, a Ger- 
many essentially Protestant, and ruled by 





the Hohenzollerns. ‘They could have no 
other fate, nor would they waste energy 
and property in a futile effort to secure 
one. The Czechs of Bohemia would be 
conquered in a twelvemonth—as_ they 
have been twice already —and thencefor- 
ward would be governed by Germans as 
the Poles are in Posen, —that is, as ene- 
mies. The Magyars of Hungary, being 
isolated, would be lost at once in the mul- 
titude of their own Slav subjects, a fate 
they dread more than Ulstermen dread the 
ascendency of the Parnellites ; while Rou- 
manians, Croats, Dalmatians, and Servians 
would lose all individuality, all historic 
pride, and all hope for the future, under 
the flood of northern Slavs which even 
now they can but barely resist. The Wal- 
lach or Transylvanian case is, in truth, 
typical of all. The Wallach is neither 
German nor Slav, and has no tie to the 
dynasty whatever; but without it he must 
be the powerless subject of an inveterately 
hostile and over-dominant race. With the 
house of Hapsburg, all that makes life 
most dear to its peoples would at once 
disappear; and those peoples know it 
perfectly well, and however discontented 
with each other, or their statesmen, or 
their laws, they unite in professing loyalty 
to their dynasty, which they “!ove” as 
much and as little as English Liberals 
loved the house of Hanover. They will 
complain of it, enjoy satires on it, even 
riot against it, and die for it none the less. 
No republican federal government could 
replace it, because none could be so im- 
partial, and none could raise and rule the 
vast army, which alone among Austrian 
institutions is not federal, but is governed 
by a corporation of fifty thousand officers, 
taught, in their first lesson, that they form 
a military brotherhood, with the sacro- 
sanct emperor for their grand master. 
The first source of the success of the 
emperor is that he has perceived the 
strength to be derived from this position, 
and with coolly calculating policy has 
made himself arbiter of all the jarring sec- 
tions, nationalities, races, and even tribes 
among his people, realizing their wishes 
where possible, but holding them all to- 
gether by a chain the necessity of which 
every Austrian leader, however frantically 
“national,” sooner or later acknowledges, 
just as Dedk did. While conceding all 
manner of privileges, legislative and other, 
to each people, the emperor has never for 
a moment weakened his own claim to 
ultimate executive authority, or permitted 
the unity of his immense army to be in any 
way disturbed, In this, no doubt, he has 
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followed the permanent policy of his 
house ; but he has carried it far, and main- 
tained it under circumstances which would 
have induced a feebler or more violent 
man to try once more the already tried 
experiment of autocratic and centralized 
rule. The result we all see admitted in 
the behavior of all “ Austrians” on De- 
cember 3rd. Inthe “ composite ” empire, 
the sovereign is as completely head of the 
executive as the emperor William is in 
Prussia; no minister lives fora day under 
his displeasure, every order of importance 
is referred to his will, and when he has 
decided, discussion ends. After forty 
years of experience, these hardly friendly 
peoples unite in exalting him; ard when 
he decides that they shall have no festival 
as they had all hoped, but shall spend in 
charity all they would have spent in pomp 
and enjoyment, they take down every flag, 
stop every half-arranged ceremonial, and 
rain gold upon the impoverished charitable 
foundations. There is no complaint, no 
disappointment even, for that is the em- 
peror’s will, and he is entitled to be 
obeyed. Such a position, attained after 
three disastrous campaigns, reflects the 
highest credit upon the emperor; but it 
could never have been attained if the 
conditions had not existed which serve for 
its foundation-stones; if, that is, every 
“ Austrian” had not felt in his heart that, 
wanting the Hapsburgs, his political des- 
tiny might be, probably would be, nearly 
unendurable. These conditions cannot 
end, unless, indeed, some incalculable 
revolution extinguishes or radically trans- 
mutes the military autocracy we call Rus- 
sia; and they will support the emperor 
Rudolph just as they have supported the 
emperor Francis Joseph. Of the five 
great States of Europe, Austria is sup- 
posed to be the most loosely knit; but of 
the five, it is probably the one which it 
would be hardest to shatter by one de- 
cisive blow. Austria has a unity which is 
necessary to the sectional safety, the sec- 
tional pride, and the sectional aspirations 
of every individual within it, a unity with- 
out which they all must be abandoned. 
Austria is not only necessary to Eu- 
rope, as has been so often said, but to her 
own peoples; and they perceive it so 
clearly that extreme danger only binds 
them more closely together, and induces 
them, with a political wisdom for which 
they get insufficient credit, to leave their 
executive, like their army, one and un- 
divided. The emperor bears many titles, 
but he is always the same man, and it is 
to his place as pivot of the empire, as well 
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as to his personal ability, that the unques- 
tioning obedience now paid to his orders 
is mainly due. 


From The Spectator. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE HABSBURGS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Sir, —I read with much interest the 
article in your issue of December 6th, 
headed “ The Strength of the Hapsburgs.” 
It reminded me of another article which 
appeared in your paper earlier in the year, 
one on the personal character of the pres- 
ent chief of the Habsbargs, an article 
which I have since often referred to, some- 
times in print. 

In your present article I find my own 
name brought in. ‘“*‘ Austria,’” you say, 
“(Mr. Freeman must forgive us, but the 
word is indispensable).” I am familiar 
with the formula, and I have no doubt that 
itis useful as a rhetorical figure. 1 can 
only say that I donot see what I have to 
do with “forgiving” anybody for using 
any form of words that he may think good. 
Moreover it is a little hard to see what it 
is that | am asked to “forgive.” I have 
certainly never said that the word “ Aus- 
tria” was never to be used. Like most 
other words, it is “ indispensable ” —in its 
proper place. 

Still, in this matter, as in some others, 
it is certainly hard to persuade people that 
accuracy of speech, the using of a word 
in its proper place and not in any other 
place, is something more than a whim. 
Yet without such accuracy of speech, there 
is not likely to be any accuracy of thought, 
and without accuracy of thought there can- 
not be true statements of fact. And I 
assuredly have never objected to the use 
of the word “ Austria ” or any other word, 
except when it was likely to lead to mis- 
understandings of fact. And it is un- 
doubtedly true that the word “ Austria” 
(like the word “ Turkey”) often is used 
in such a way as to lead to such mis- 
understandings. This is certainly the 
case whenever we hear Austria spoken of 
alongside of France, Germany, Italy, and 
even Russia, as if they were all powers of 
the same nature. The other four are na- 
tional powers; the nation has a will; the 
rulers are supposed to be, and they com- 
monly are, the ministers of the will of that 
nation. The ruler of Austria does not in 


this way represent a nation; he rules over 
one nation and parts of several others. 
He represents, as was most strongly 
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brought out in the article which I referred 
to just now, not a nation but a family. 
His position may be a good or a bad one; 
but it is different in kind from the posi- 
tion of aruler of Germany or Italy. Those 
rulers are severally the heads of the Ger- 
man and of the Italian nation. The ruler 
of Austria is not the head of an Austrian 
nation, but only of an Austrian family, 
whose family estate is made up of parts 
of the lands of many nations. In that 
former article it was brought forth with 
remarkable power that the one object of 
the present head of the Austrian house 
was to support the interests of the house. 
The essence of the article was that for 
that house he would do anything and suf- 
fer anything. It is certainly needful for 
accuracy so to use words as not to suggest 
that a power like this is the same kind of 
thing as any of the national powers. And 
the way of speaking which is now said 
to be “indispensable ” undoubtedly does 
make people think so. I have known peo- 
ple who thought that all “Austrians” 
spoke an Austrian language. 

The old phrase of the “house of Aus- 
tria” avoids this confusion. And it may 
be added that the extension of the name 
“ Austria ” to all the dominions of the chief 
of that house is technically incorrect. 
Hungary is no more Austria than Norway 
is Sweden, or than Ireland was Great Brit- 
ain between 1782 and 1800. The king- 
dom of Hungary is no more part of the 
“empire ” of Austria than the kingdom of 
Norway is part of the kingdom of Swe- 
den. The kingdom of Hungary and the 
so-called “empire ” of Austria are joined 
together under a common sovereign. 
They are independent States joined by 
a voluntary union on equal terms. The 
two together make up the Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy. It is instructive to see 
how carefully the Hungarians themselves 
cleave to these forms of speech. It is 
specially instructive to read a letter from 
the Zzmes’ correspondent at Vienna which 
contains anything Hungarian. The clear- 
ness and accuracy of the Magyar is always 
a striking contrast to the blundering con- 
fusions of the Englishman. The Magyar 
never allows himself to be “ Austrian” or 
to be subjectofan “empire.” Itis the Ag- 
glutiachies, whom I do not love, but who 
just now have their use, and who at any 
rate fully know their own position, of whom 
the writer of your article should ask “ for- 
giveness.” For he asserts a certain use of 
words to be “indispensable ” which they 
contrive to do very well without. 

Now I once more wish it to be under- 
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{stood that I never said a single word 
against the right of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary and archduchy of Austria to join to- 
gether on any terms that they may think 
good, and of course in the like sort to dis- 
solve that union if ever they should think 
good. Nor have I ever said a word against 
the internal government of those two 
States since 1867, as far as regards the 
dominant races of Germans and Magyars. 
What I have spoken against is the treat- 
ment by those dominant races of those 
subjects of the common sovereign of Hun- 
gary and Austria who are neither Hunga- 
rian nor Austrian. And I have no doubt 
often spoken of the gross confusions of 
history which have come of the assump- 
tion of the imperial title by Austrian arch- 
dukes who have not been elected emper- 
ors. And yet one cannot refuse a certain 
kind of admiration to an imposture which 
has been so singularly successful. It has 
not only confused all past history, but it 
has had a practical effect on all modern 
politics. It is certain that the emperor, 
with his stolen eagle, has kept a position 
in Europe which the archduke, with his 
natural lion, never could have kept. 

The writer of your article makes sev- 
eral propositions, which show unmistaka- 
ble thought, but which it is perhaps not 
impossible to answer. He holds that the 
diversity of nations within the dominions 
of the house of Austria is not a source of 
weakness, but of strength. In a certain 
sense I think this is true; it is true from 
the family point of view. It is very easy 
to conceive the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy broken in pieces; but it is pretty 
certain that the house of Austria would 
go on as a ruling house in some of the 
pieces. In a national State the chances 
are the other way. Let us conceive either 
Bourbons or Buonapartes again reigning 
in France. The dynasty might at any 
moment be upset either by foreign war or 
by internal revolution. But France would 
revive under some other dynasty or some 
other form of government. We cannot 
conceive Bourbon or Buonaparte losing 
the rest of the country and keeping either 
Normandy or Provence at this or that end 
or the original Francein the middle. But 
to the house of Habsburg this kind of 
thing has repeatedly happened. Hungary 
and Austria have, save for a moment in 
1848-49, stayed together during the whole 
of this and the last century. But nothing 
has been more shifting than the tenure of 
what, in Hungarian phrase, we may call 
the artes annexe. Kingdoms and duch- 
ies have been lost; sometimes they have 
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come back again ; sometimes others have 
been gained instead. Silesia has been 
lost, seemingly for good. Galicia has been 
gained, seemingly for good, Cracow has 
been gained and lost and gained again. 
Tyrol and a good deal more in Germany 
has been lost and a great deal of it has 
come back again. Salzburg has been 
gained. Lombardy, Venetia, and Dalma- 
tia have been gained and lost more than 
once. Inthe end Lombardy and Venetia 
have been lost, seemingly for the last time, 
and Bosnia, Herzegovina, and beggarly 
Spizza have been gained to make up. 
And there is the ride to Salonica to come 
— if the Magyars ever allow it to come — 
to be purchased perhaps by:the surrender 
of some part of /talia irredenta. In fact 
the “empire of Austria” is the most un- 
certain in its boundaries of anything in 
geography. It seems to mean whatever 
territory may at any moment be held by 
the king of Hungary in any other charac- 
ter than that of king of Hungary. 

Among the remarks of the writer of 
your article it strikes me that some say- 
ings have been applied to the whole do- 
minions of the Austrian house which are 
true of parts of those dominions, but 
which are not true of others. His general 
position is that, if the “ Habsburg domin- 
ion should break up, each State compos- 
ing it will be subjected to the precise fate 
which it regards as final ruin.” Thus, if 
Austria itself, the archduchy, and the other 
German dominions of its archduke were 
again joined to the German empire, they 
would “lose their individuality in a Ger- 
many essentially Protestant, and ruled by 
the Hohenzollern.” In such a case there 
would doubtless be a considerable sacri- 
fice of local pride, especially in the arch- 
duchy and its capital. But would a man 
at Salzburg lose anything? And would 
not the result of such a change be to 
make Germany much less essentially Prot- 
estant and much less completely ruled by 
the Hohenzollern? I had always thought 
that it was on this very ground that Ger- 
man, or at least Prussian statesmen, ob- 
ject to the reunion of Austria with Ger- 
many. But the most really instructive 
case is Bohemia. Patriotic Bohemians, 
as I understand their case, have no wish 
whatever to part from the house of Aus- 
tria. They could not stand by themselves ; 
there is no neighboring power of their 
own nationality which they could join; 
the alternatives would be to become either 
German or Russian, and they had clearly 
better stay as they are than become either 
of those. But they do not wish to be 


Austrian or part of an “ Austrian empire.” 
They wish for the restoration of the an- 
cient rights of their ancient kingdom. 
They wish to keepthe Austrian duke as 
their sovereign, but to have him as a law- 
ful sovereign; they wish for him, not as 
an Austrian duke or “ emperor,” but as a 
Bohemian king, crowned with the Bohe- 
mian crown. That is, they wish to make 
exactly the same arrangement whici the 
Hungarians made in 1867; only the Mag- 
yars, having won their own freedom, ob- 
ject to letting other people win theirs. 
This kind of union is the obvious interest 
of Bohemia, because there is no kindred 
power to which it could unite itself. But 
this surely does not apply to those south- 
ern possessions of the house of Austria 
which are scraps of nations unnaturally 
cut off from neighboring kindred powers 
which they could join. I cannot under- 
stand what is meant when the writer of 
your article says that Roumans, Croats, 
Dalmatians, and Servians —he does not 
speak of Italians — would “lose all indi- 
viduality, all historic pride,” if they were 
to be released from Austrian dominion. 
Surely “individuality and historic pride ” 
are just what they would gain if they were 
united to their several kindred powers, 
Italy, Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania. 
He speaks especially of the hard fate of 
the Roumans of Transylvania, if they had 
no longer, in the common sovereign, a 
power to protect them against the Mag- 
yars.* But does the common sovereign 
protect them against the Magyars now? 
Their home rule is clean gone, while the 
Croats are struggling to keep theirs. I 
can only suppose that what is meant is 
that all these nations, if parted from the 
dominion of the house of Austria, must 
pass under the dominion of Russia. But 
surely there is the third alternative of in- 
dependence of either, whether in the form 
of a south-eastern federation or any other. 
And if things do come to the worst, it is 
for those nations to judge which of the 
two evils, Austrian dominion or Russian, 
is the worse. But in J/talia irredenta 
there is no fear of Russian dominion. 
What “historic pride” would Trent lose 
by becoming part of the kingdom of Ita- 
ly? And, to go back beyond the Hadri- 
atic, what “historic pride’? would a man 
at Cattaro lose by being joined again to 


* No, no; Mr. Freeman, from this sentence onward, 





has mistaken our meaning, probably from some clumsi- 
| ness of expression. We wanted to say that the over- 
| lordship of the Hapsburgs protected the Roumans, 
| Dalmatians, and the rest, from a Russian conquest, 
| and so kept their hopes alive. — Ep. Sectator. 
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his own people and his natural prince, 
from whom he has been so basely torn 
away? 

The article says that the subjects of 
the Austrian dominion will “ complain of 
it, enjoy satires on it, even riot against it, 
and die for it none the less.” Does this 
mean anything more than that, if they are 
pressed into the Austrian army, they do 
not run away? It needs great courage 
to run away in such cases. But would 
any man at Ragusa, Cattaro, or Spizza, 
any man at Serajevo or Mostar, die for 
Francis Joseph, in the same sense in which 
Andreas Hofer died for one of his prede- 
cessors ? 

“* Austria’” is not only necessary to 
Europe, as has been so often said, but to 
her own peoples.” I understand this as 
meaning that it is necessary to Europe, 
and necessary to Trent and Cattaro, that 
Trent should be kept apart from Italy and 
Cattaro kept apart from Montenegro. I 
do not believe it. I am, sir, etc., 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

Palermo, December 13th. 


From The Spectator. 
THE LIFE OF ARCHDEACON ALLEN.* 


“ ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY, meeting Mr. 
Lonsdale, then the principal of King’s 
College, said to him, ‘That chaplain of 
yours is a very pig-headed man.’ ‘Yes,’ 
replied Lonsdale, with that peculiar into- 
nation of the voice which none that ever 
heard can forget.... ‘Yes, he is pig- 
headed; but I love him.’” Bishop Lons- 
dale proved his affection by carrying off 
his chaplain into the diocese of Lichfield, 
where for forty years he was a well-known 
and honored figure. Among recent biog- 
raphies, one of the most attractive is 
certainly that of John Allen, chaplain of 
King’s College, London, inspector of 
schools, vicar of Prees, and Archdeacon 
of Salop. Almost every one who knew 
him, beginning with his principals and 
his bishops, seems to have loved him; 
most of those who quarrelled with him — 
and they were not few, for he was a pos- 
itive person—came to love him in the 
end. Generous, simple, single-minded, 
as modest as he was impulsive and out- 
spoken, he would never have thought that 
he had any claim on the notice or interest 
of the world at large; but he used himself 


* John Allen, Vicar of Prees and Archdeacon of 
Salop: a Memoir. By his Son-in-Law, R. M. Grier, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 





to say that “the life of every one, if only 
the story of it were faithfully told, would 
teach important lessons to his fellow-men.” 
If this is true of every one, it must be 
especially true of a man so distinguished 
in mind and character, by his life and by 
his friendships, as Archdeacon Allen. 

John Allen belonged to an old Pem- 
brokeshire family. He was the youngest 
of six brothers, all well known in their 
different ways as magistrate, philanthro- 
pist, clergyman, sailor, civilian. Ofthem, 
the present Dean of St. David’s is now 
the only survivor. From Westminster 
School, John Allen went up to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was the 
contemporary and friend of Tennyson, 
Hallam, Thompson, Spedding, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Blakesley, Alford, Trench, and 
Thackeray. The last was one of his most 
intimate friends, and two of his pen-and- 
ink sketches, thrown off while talking in 
Allen’s room, are here given in facsimile. 
It is Mr. Grier’s opinion that Thackeray 
painted his friend’s -portrait as Major 
Dobbin. John Allen was ordained to the 
chaplaincy of King’s College, London, 
which he held from 1833 to 1846, under 
Mr. Otter, afterwards Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, Mr. Hugh James Rose, and Mr. Lons- 
dale. He also held the appointment of 
mathematical lecturer till 1839, when he 
resigned it on becoming one of the three 
first government inspectors of schools. It 
must have been soon after his leaving 
Cambridge that he made acquaintance 
with F. D. Maurice, he and a friend, “ with 
the conceit of young men,” having intro- 
duced themselves to Maurice after hear- 
ing him preach. This was the beginning 
of a lifelong friendship. Maurice visited 
him in Shropshire, many years afterwards, 
and preached in his church. Not that 
there was any great mental sympathy be- 
tween them, Allen being one of those to 
whom Maurice’s views were always some- 
thing of a mystery. We may quote a few 
lines from the reminiscences sent by the 
Dean of Wells, a student at King’s Col- 
lege in Allen’s time, which seem to throw 
alight on both men. He speaks of the 
chaplain’s “transparent sincerity and 
truthfulness ... his thoroughness, his 
large-heartedness, his manifest lowliness 
of spirit.” 


Then, as always, there was a certain pathos, 
almost plaintiveness of tone, in John Allen’s 
voice. He was resigning his mathematical 
lectureship on being appointed as Inspector 
of Schools, and was saying ‘‘ good-bye”’ to 
his pupils. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I am sor 
to say we shall no longer meet here; but 
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trust we shall all meet in another place.’? We 
all looked solemn, almost like St. Paul’s 
hearers. And then he added, after a pause, 
‘*T mean, gentlemen, in the Divinity Lecture 
Room.’’ General sense of relief and satisfac- 
tion. In later years I used to meet him often 
at the house of my brother-in-law, Frederick 
Maurice, and elsewhere. One utterance of 
his about Maurice comes to my mind as emi- 
nently characteristic of both: ‘‘I never can 
understand any book that Mr. Maurice writes, 
but I am never in his company for ten minutes 
without feeling that I am a better man for it.’ 


It was not without hesitation that John 
Allen accepted the post of inspector of 
schools. As is well known, the govern- 
ment scheme was at first regarded with 
very little favor, and among those who 
most strongly objected to it were such 
men as Mr. Maurice, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Mr. S. Morley, Bishop Blomfield. He 
was mentioned, however, to Lord Lans- 
downe by his friend and former principal, 
Bishop Otto of Chichester, and an inter- 
view with Bishop Blomfield, of which the 
account is amusing enough, seems to have 
settled the question :— 

He went straight to Bishop Blomfield, told 
him of the appointment, and asked his advice 
as to accepting it. . . . The Bishop was gruff 
in manner, and gave him no help, saying the 
subject upon which Mr. Allen had come to 
him had nothing to do with his canonical obe- 
dience. Mr. Allen said this was true; yet he 
reminded the Bishop that when he had or- 
dained him priest, he had told him to come 
to him should he ever need advice. . . . The 
Bishop then explained the cause of his reti- 
cence by saying, ‘‘ You know well that I dis- 
approve of the whole scheme of Government 
education.’’ ‘*Then,’’ said Mr. Allen, ** my 
mind is made up.’? He was already leaving 
the room, when the Bishop called him back. 
**Stay,’’ said he; ‘‘if we ave to have school 
inspectors, it will be better to have good men 
than bad ones. Perhaps you had better ac- 
cept it.”” 

Neither the duties nor the rights of an 
inspector of schools being then at all de- 
fined, it is no wonder if the conscientious 
zeal and strong opinions of John Allen 
brought him into collision, during the 
next seven years, with a good many au- 
thorities of different kinds, from school- 
masters to deans and chapters, and even 
to archbishops. On the question of an 


alteration in one of his reports, which | gr 


seemed likely to be made without his con- 
sent, he fought his case with the Educa- 
tion Department, and finally had his way, 
and kept his independence. It was on 


this occasion, no doubt, that Archbishop 
Howley called him “a very pig-headed 
man.” He had also a tolerably violent 
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controversy with Dr. Hook, who wrote 
to him, “I believe that your principles 
and mine are so entirely opposed, upon 
almost every point in the Christian reli- 
gion, that we could never come to an un- 
derstanding.” A perfectly beautiful letter 
from Dr. Hook, dated four years later, 
shows how entirely such a misunderstand- 
ing between good men could be rectified. 

It was in 1846 that Bishop Lonsdale 
offered his former chaplain the living 
of Prees, and a year later he made him 
Archdeacon of Salop. A better appoint- 
ment probably could not have been made, 
but it required some courage in the bishop 
who made it. He knew, as Mr. Grier 
says, “ both the excellences and the fail- 
ings of John Allen, and both the one and 
the other . . . were calculated to give him 
trouble.” His friend was a stranger to 
the diocese; he was also a member of the 
Sterling Club, and an associate of such 
men as Frederick Maurice. In those 
days, bishops had to reckon seriously with 
influences like the Recordand the English 
Review. But Bishop Lonsdale, as those 
know best who knew him best, was a great 
man. He used to say that “he had never 
known any man who feared God more and 
man less than Archdeacon Allen.” The 
same, we believe, might have been said 
of himself, 

Mr. Maurice’s letter to Archdeacon 
Allen on his appointment, is too interest- 
ing not to be quoted :— 


MY DEAR ALLEN, —I always had a great 
reverence and affection for the Bishop of 
Lichfield, and a high upinion of his wisdom; 
you may be sure that his last act has increased 
all these feelings prodigiously. I rejoice that 
the Church has one more office well filled, 
and that you will have more work to do for 
her. The honor I should rather condole with 
you upon, if I did not think you would be able 
to bear it, whatever it is, better than most 
men. You have been kept hitherto from 
officiality, have been taught to be a man in 
office, and why should we doubt that the same 
grace will be continued and increased to you? 
That it is grace, I know, well feeling how 
much I and others want it, and that we might 
have it, if we would; but that increases the 
security. If you had to depend upon your- 
self, each new duty would be something very 
terrible; as you have not, it is as good a 
ound as we can have for congratulation and 
thankfulness. I think I could be glad to see 
you a Bishop, which is saying a great deal 
about a dear friend; but I have a strong faith 
that, by God’s mercy, you will not be spoiled 
by shovel hat and lawn sleeves, or anything 
else that is most dangerous. Ever very affec- 
tionately yours, 

F. D. MAURICE. 














—o 
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The junior clergy of Shropshire were at 
first rather alarmed by their new archdea- 
con. They thought him too “ broad” and 
too Radical. As to Radicalism, there cer- 
tainly had seldom existed any one so ready 
to fight the oppressor, to stand up for the 
small and poor, inside or outside church 
doors. One of his first acts as archdea- 
con, more zealous than discreet, was to fly 
in the face of a faculty by tearing off a 
padlock with his own hands from a great 
man’s pew-door. As to his Church views, 
it would perhaps have been difficult to 
write him down as belonging to any party. 
His sympathies were with good work, 
wherever he found it, either among the 
Methodists in his own village, or in the 
Woodard schools. The Rev. George 
Master, who knew him well during those 
early Shropshire days, writes of him: — 


Genuine to the roots of his being; abso- 
lutely and entirely sincere; careless of public 
opinion, so that only his own conscience ap- 
proved . . . considerate, warm-hearted, affec- 
tionate. . . . Those who knew him but slightly, 
respected, if they did not always like him; for 
he was too outspoken and regardless of con- 
ventionalities to be popular with men of the 
world. But those who knew him intimately 
loved him truly, and will cherish his memory 
while they live. 


Among the archdeacon’s idiosyncrasies, 
one was most especially his own. His 
biographer, though he admires the theory, 
cannot commend the practice, and cer- 
tainly it was not one that made for peace. 
Whenever he said anything against a per- 
son not present, he immediately wrote to 
that person, telling him what he had said. 
Once he had to inform somebody high in 
position that he had described his conduct 
as “satanic.” On another occasion he 
heard that a certain bishop “had kept 
some people out of a railway carriage by 
saying, ‘Occupied,’ when in reality the 
seat next him was only tenanted by his 
papers. ‘Then,’ said the archdeacon, ‘he 
told a lie.”” He then wrote to the bishop 
and told him what he had said. His own 
bishop afterwards advised him to apolo- 
gize, which he did in these terms, “ Bishop 
Lonsdale bids me apologize to your lord- 
ship, and I therefore hereby apologize.” 
Such generous imprudences as these can- 
not seem very grave defects to any one 
who knew Archdeacon Allen, or even to 
any one who has studied this story of his 
life. It is interesting to know — another 
instance of his outspokenness —that he 
was the Church dignitary, “a man whom 
all men honored,” mentioned by Anthony 
Trollope in his autobiography as having 
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written a severe remonstrance to him on 
the plot of one of his novels. 

Of Archdeacon Allen’s work in his par- 
ish and in the diocese, his relations with 
clergy and laity, and with the three Bish- 
ops of Lichfield of whom he was cor et 
oculus, there is not room to speak here. 
He resigned his archdeaconry in 1883, 
and spent the rest of his days under the 
shadow of the Lichfield spires, as master 
of St. John’s Hospital in the old cathedral 
city. 

Among the reminiscences of his friends, 
in later years, we find a strong and per- 
vading impression of reverence, which 
seems to have influenced the minds of 
others, almost to their own surprise. 

Truth and justice, the law of kindness, good 
men and little children, the face of nature, 
and whatsoever things were lovely and of 
good report, but primarily and above all, and 
in every detail of word, of look, of manner, 
whatever related to the service of God, — 
these things held his mind, as by some spir- 
itual law of gravity, in a frame of profound 
yet unconstrained reverence. 

His sermons were not eloquent, or par- 
ticularly original ; 

But they had, in common with those of his 
friend F. D. Maurice, a singular power to 
touch and help at times hearers who may 
have carried away nothing at all of the mere 
thought set forth in them. Face and voice 
and manner were all imbued with an eloquence 
quite independent of words, —the eloquence 
of a holy and love-inspired life. ‘* Every man 
that hath this hope in him,’’ etc. To listen 
to him in his own church was like catching a 
glimpse of that process at its very source. 

These sermons had also a “peculiar, 
quaint charm;” for instance, the arch- 
deacon has been known to say in one of 
them: “If at the dinner-table I help my- 
self to the best part of a dish I am carv- 
ing, I am a child of Satan.” 

In conclusion, we must say that the 
book could not have been better done. It 
is written with a life and spirit which 
carry the reader on unflaggingly, and with 
an impartiality which does the greatest 
credit to the writer, who must often, in the 
course of his work, have found himself in 
uncongenial company, — especially that of 
opinions he does not share. But the loy- 
alty and tolerance of Archdeacon Allen 
seem happily to repeat themselves in his 
biographer. The book is full of amusing 
stories and lifelike touches. To those 
who care to study the doings of the Church 
of England in the last half-century, it must 
be deeply interesting. But for most read- 
ers, the singularly charming character of 
its hero will be attraction enough. 
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From The Spectator. 
LADY GUIDES. 

LonpDow, besides its size, its population, 
its wealth, and its innumerable objects of 
interest, is distinguished by being the only 
capital in Europe that does not possess a 
class of valets de place. In Rome, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna, and even in the small- 
est of the Italian towns, the guiding of 
travellers and strangers in their efforts to 
see sights and doshopping is a recognized 
business. Even in Egypt three hundred 
years before the Christian era, Herodotus 
found a caste of dragomans ready, like 
Mr. Cook’s agents, to show the traveller 
Thebes or Memphis in two or ten days, 
according to the time at his disposal, and 
to post him in all the lore of the monu- 
ments and temples. To this day through- 
out the East, the professional guide exists 
as an institution which all travellers agree 
in using without feeling the sense of hu- 
miliation which is supposed to attach in 
Europe to engaging the services of a 
valet de place. Only in London is the 
stranger doomed to wander in worlds tun- 
realized, and to attempt to carry out a 
plan, devised with all simplicity in the 
privacy of his chamber at the hotel, for 
combining in one morning’s outing visits 
to the Tower and the British and South 
Kensington Museums, with an _hour’s 
shopping at Shoolbred’s. The reproach, 
however, will, we trust, not rest on London 
much longer. A society has been formed, 
bearing the title of “ The Lady-Guide 
Association,” which is to undertake the 
work of supplying London with certified 
guides. Ladies of culture and intelligence 
are to be specially trained for the work, 
and, when duly qualified, will undertake all 
or any of the following duties. They will 
take ladies, or mixed parties of gentlemen 
and ladies — but never gentlemen travel- 
ling ez garcon — sight-seeing in London, 
and explain the antiquities and curiosities, 
or conduct their charges to the best and 
cheapest shops, with equal alacrity. 
Again, they will meet single and unpro- 
tected young ladies at the stations, and 
deposit them in safe, clean, and respecta- 
ble lodgings, and, when deposited, assist 
the young ladies aforesaid in the business 
upon which they have come to London. 
Lastly, and as supplemental to their more 
regular duties, the lady guides may be in- 
troduced into the domestic circle as a sort 
of occasional caretakers, who will look 
after the house and superintend the chil- 
dren while the mistress is temporarily en- 
gaged elsewhere. The lady guides who 


will undertake the duties we have enumer- | 
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ated will be divided into three classes of 
varying proficiency, and with ar ascend- 
ing scale of remuneration. “The charge 
for a first-class certificated guide will be 
3s. for an hour only, 4s. for two hours, .and 
1s. for each succeeding hour, or per day 
8s. 6@., per week £2 Ss., or per month £8 
8s. For second-class guides, the scale 
would be 2s. per hour, 3s. for two hours, 
and 9d. for each succeeding hour. The 
tariff for the third-class guide would be 
Is. 6d. per hour, 2s. 6d. for half a day, and 
4s. for a whole day, with corresponding 
rates for a week or a month.” 

With this attempt to provide London 
with a class of “dragowomen ”—if we 
may coin so barbarous a word without 
laying ourselves open to the suspicion that 
we imagine that “ Mussulwomen ” is the 
feminine plural of “ Mussulman ” — we 
must express our complete approval, and 
not merely because it will provide an hon- 
orable occupation well suited to women 
forced to earn their own bread, but be- 
cause we believe that a real want will be 
filled thereby. Every one who thinks for 
a moment of his or her country relations 
and friends who have come up to town 
and been made miserable by their inability 
to cope with the size and complexity of 
London, will feel with pleasure that the 
time is coming when an intelligent lady 
guide will be available to take charge of 
maiden aunts who want to go to see a 
solicitor in Westminster, and who insist 
on combining such an expedition with 
Madame Tussaud’s and St. Paul’s. Who 
has not been asked to explain to one of 
his female relatives how she is to perform 
a series of topographical feats in London, 
of which, were a map drawn, it would 
resemble nothing so much as that which 
shows the journeys of St. Paul depicted 
upon the Asia Minor sheet in a Biblical 
atlas? With Dickens’s “ Dictionary of 
London,” the * A B C,” Bacon’s “ Map of 
the Metropolitan Area,” and the book of 
fares pressed into the service, you try to 
explain a route which will just enable her 
to do what she wants to do, if she catches 
every train and omnibus, and mistakes no 
street or turning. Yet even when you 
have at last started her on her way, primed 
with a store of sound information, her 
parting word upon the doorstep convinces 
you that she hopelessly confuses Oxford 
Street with Piccadilly, and that the great 
fundamental facts of London geography, 
which you prided yourself upon having 
instilled with exceptional power and bril- 
liancy, have failed to make even the slight- 
est impression. Who is there, too, who 
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cannot recall the end of such an adven- 
ture, —how your poor relative returns 
hungry and bedraggled towards nightfall, 
unable to give any better account of her- 
self than that she got lost early in the 
day and took to the underground, and that 
all she knows as to what happened then 
is that she passed Westminster Bridge 
Railway Station five times; caught like a 
squirrel in a cage, and sent revolving in 
the great wheel of London? Provided 
with a lady guide, no such misadventure 
could take place. By all means, then, let 
us wish success to the association which 
has undertaken to supply so great a pub- 
lic need. 

But while looking forward to the ap- 
pearance of the lady guide in London, we 
must not be supposed to consider that the 
profession is one which can be lightly and 
easily undertaken. The lady guide must 
be possessed of no small store of learning, 
— historical, artistic, topographical, com- 
mercial, and statistical. There is a story 
that a London schoolboy once translated 
the well-known aphorism of the Latin 
grammar which tells us that of mortals 
none is at all times virtuous, by the gen- 
eral proposition, “* Nobody knows all the 
hours of the omnibus.” The lady guide, 
however, must not only know all the hours 
of the omnibus, but be possessed of the 
faculty of combining portions of different 
routes for a cross-journey, and of telling 
with an eagle’s glance from the curbstone, 
whether the vehicle blazing with red, 
white, green, and gold is a “ Beli and 
Horns,” a “ Royal Oak,” a Hammersmith 
Broadway, or a St. John’s Wood ’bus. 
And her knowledge must not stop here. 
She must have plenty of information on 
general topics. When, for instance, she 
is asked, “Is such a play worth seeing ?” 
she must not only be able to say yes or 
no, but to give her reasons for liking 
or disliking. Again, ifshe is asked where 
would be the best place to get a new lamp, 
a carpet, a parrot, and a pair of tongs, 
she must not, as a matter of course, an- 
swer * Shoolbred’s,” or the “ Stores,” but 
must be able, from a minute course of 
reading in advertisements and price-lists, 
to suggest who at the moment is offering 
the public a specially good article of the 
kind inquired for. The complete lists of 
points upon which knowledge could be 
usefully possessed by the lady guide is 
far too long for us to enter on here. Per- 
sons inclined to regard the matter in a 
light and irreverent spirit might, indeed, 
declare that it should embrace the whole 
range of human knowledge, and might 
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suggest that the certificate should only be 
given after an examination which should 
combine the chief features in the curricu- 
lum of every university. The notion of 
a certificate examination for lady guides 
does, without doubt, open an enormously 
wide field of view. Fancy a paper begin- 
ning with such questions as, “ Explain the 
difference between the schools of Phei- 
dias and Praxiteles in sculpture, and of 
Leonardo and Raphael in painting,” and 
ending with,—‘‘ Arrange a route (with 
sketch map) by which a party of five, 
father, mother, daughter, and two boys, 
may, starting from Bayswater, visit the 
Tower, the Record Office, the Law Courts, 
lunch at the Cock Tavern, and return 
by the British Museum, Madame Tus- 
saud’s, and the Army and Navy Stores. 
The boys are to have their hair cut during. 
the morning, and some independent form 
of amusement is to be found for the father 
while the rest of the party are looking at 
the Elgin Marbles. Expenses not to ex- 
ceed fi, including lunch.” 

With such frivolous suggestions, how- 
ever, we do not wish to hold further par- 
ley. In sober earnest, we feel convinced 
that the institution of lady guides will be 
one both valuable to the public and useful 
to the ladies who desire other employment 
than that of teaching, — the most irksome 
of all ways of gaining a livelihood to those 
possessed of no special aptitude. The 
field is new, and it is entirely free from 
competition with men, an enormous ad- 
vantage, for the competition of the weak 
with the strong must always end in the 
weak being pushed out of employment, 
or only enabled to retain it by the sacri- 
fice of reasonable remuneration. 





From Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
FREAKS OF CONSCIENCE. 


CONSTANT readers of newspapers may 
have observed that a curious epidemic of 
conscience often follows the commission 
ofa great crime. Men and women hasten 
to accuse themselves of the particular 
offence which is exciting public interest, 
or of similar crimes that have never come 
to light or have been forgotten. The po- 
lice are often compelled to investigate 
confessions made under the influence of 
drink or of a morbid imagination. Not 
long ago a large field in the neighborhood 
of London was dug up in the expectation 
of discovering the skeleton of a farmer 
who disappeared mysteriously thirty years 
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before. A sailor declared that he had 
murdered the missing man and had buried 
him ina meadow. No remains were dis- 
covered, but the result of the investiga- 
tions made by the police led to the trial 
and conviction of the sailor for a murder 
committed by him a few weeks previous to 
his false confession. A thief is not often 
troubled by that silent monitor called 
conscience. There is, however, on record, 
one instance in which either conscience or 
gratitude compelled a thief to make resti- 
tution. Charles Dickens, the novelist, 
when in France was robbed of his watch 
—a valuable gold repeater, presented to 
him by admirers who had caused their 
appreciation to be engraved upon the case. 
Dickens’s grief was short, for, on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, he received the watch, 
‘and with it a polite note apologizing for 
any inconvenience that might have been 
caused by its temporary withdrawal. The 
pickpocket had not recognized his victim 
as a fellow-countryman, and still less as 
the inimitable portrayer of Bill Sikes. A 
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more amusing freak of conscience — one 
that would have gone very much against 
the grain of Falstaff, who refused to give 
a reason on compulsion even though rea- 
sons were plentiful as blackberries — is 
told of a negro. Some important works 
were being constructed, and the engineer 
sought to engage native labor. One man, 
who had turned a deaf ear to tempting 
offers of payment for no other reason than 
that he was too lazy to work, came at last 
to the engineer. ‘ Massa,” said he, “I 
will not work for you unless you throw 
me into the river.” The engineer was 
naturally astonished at this singular meth- 
od of securing a laborer, and refused to 
adopt it without knowing the reason. The 
negro refused any explanation, and the 
engineer, having no fear of his safety, 
dropped himintothe river. He struggled 
to the bank and went cheerfully to work, 
with the remark that he would dig and 
delve not willingly, but only on compul- 
sion. He had satisfied his conscience 





with a ducking. 





THE NEW CHIEF OF THE GERMAN ARMY 
AND THE JEWS. — There may have been no 
other motive for the appointment of General 
Count Waldersee to succeed the famous Count 
Moltke, as chief of the general staff of the 
German army, than his fitness for the post. 
But it is impossible to forget the occurrence 
which took place last November in Berlin, 
when the present emperor attended a meeting 
at Count Waldersee’s house to support a 
movement directed by court chaplain Stocker, 
ostensibly for the advancement of the Chris- 
tian Mission in Berlin, but practically in fur- 
therance of the anti-Semitic agitation. So 
great was the sensation caused by the pres- 
ence of Prince William at this gathering that 
it became necessary to send a communiqué to 
the press disclaiming all sympathy on the part 
of his Royal Highness with anti-Semitism. 
The late Emperor Frederick, it will be re- 
membered, was so deeply impressed by this 
circumstance, that he contemplated removing 
both Count Waldersee and Stocker from Ber- 
lin, and transferring them to posts where their 
— of working mischief to the Jews would 
ye less potent. His fatal illness necessitated 
the abandonment of this plan, and it cannot 
but cause a pang in some quarters that the 
new emperor has selected Count Waldersee 
for the highest post inthe army. If the new 
chief of the staff be in reality the anti-Semite 
he is supposed to be, his great influence will 


certainly not be exercised in obtaining for 
Jewish soldiers that promotion from the ranks 
which under past rulers has been denied to 
them. Respecting his predecessor, Count 
Moltke, it is not inappropriate to recall the 
fact that in July, 1886, we published the sub- 
stance of an article on Poland written by him 
fifty years previously, at which time, judging 
by his remarks on the Jews in that country, he 
was certainly not imbued with any friendly 
feelings towards the Jews as a body. 
Jewish Chronicle 


A STRAIGHT RAILWAy.— According to the 
Iron Age, the longest straight reach of railway 
in the world is on the new Argentine Pacific 
Railway from Buenos Ayres to the foot of the 
Andes. For a distance of two hundred and 
eleven miles the line is laid without a/curve. 
The level nature of the country will be evi- 
dent from the fact that there is neither a cut- 
ting nor an embankment which is deeper or 
higher than one yard. The entire absence of 
wood on the plain across which the western 
end of the road passes has led to the extensive 
use of metallic sleepers. Operations have 
already been begun on the mountain section 
of the road, which is to cross the Andes, and 
to open up communication with the Chilian 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


FOR 1889 FOR $1.50. 


Confident in the superior merits of this standard religious quarterly, and desiring 
to increase its circulation and usefulness, the publisher of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 
makes the following extraordinary offers : — 


1st. To furnish the BrBLIOTHECA for 1889, postage paid, to any new subscriber 
who shall forward $1.50. 


2d. To any old subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending in addition 
one new name, to furnish both copies for $4.00. 


3d. The volumes for the five years since the BIBLIOTHECA has been published 
at Oberlin, and containing nearly four thousand pages, will be furnished for $12.50. 


The above offers to hold good till the 1st of March. 


The BIBLIOTHECA SACR&4 occupies a unique position in literature, being filled 
more than any other periodical with matter of permanent value. Nowhere else will 
the reader find so thorough and satisfactory discussions of the theological questions 
agitating the Christian public at the present time, as in the last five volumes of the 
BIBLIOTHECA, and no pains will be spared to maintain the high character of this 
standard quarterly. 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 











r 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Isiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature. of Eyrope, an 
especially of Great Britain. = 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the ) amet 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep awe with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 










OPiInions. 

**No man who understands the worth-and value of “ One of the few periodicals worth Reoping in a libra- 
this ons publication would think of doiug without ry. It maintains its leading position in’spite of the 
it. . Nowhereelse can befound such acomprehensive multitude of aspirants for public favor.""— New-York 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our Observer 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture “Its value.can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
of silver. . It furnishes to all the means to keep them- cents. A ry of the best thought of the beat 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
Work, New York. monwealth. 

*“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. “ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry 
It was never 4 hter, fresher, or more worthy of its — travels, whabiver men are interested in, all are found 
wide patronage. . To glance at its table of contenta §here,”— The Watchman, Boston. ; 
isin :tself an inspiration. . No man will be behind ** It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
the literature of the times who reads THE Livinc AcE.” offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. ‘* Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 

* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader appear nt gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
It is one of those few publications, weekly or monthly vals.” — Albany Argus. 


which seem indispensable. The only possible ob; “It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of — keep themselves well informed upon questions of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 
science, art, atera ture, biography, Batlosy hy, or relig-. ‘* Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 
ound in it. Itis a library init: ~. «Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening 
self, . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” Wilmington, Del. 
—The Churchman, New York “It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
“Replete with all the treasures of the best current ~ pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the “Recent nufibers show the wide range of thought 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”—The Presbyterian, Phila.  andeareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. some distinguished it. . For the amount of 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it."— matter the subscription is extremely low."'— 
New-York Evangelist. ate esreete, —, aia an 
“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have “It enables its readers abreast of t 
im reseed us more and more with a sense of its value est et te literature of civilization.”— Christian 
and importance in an age when know e hasi ad e 
beyond all precedent, and the multip| cation of pub- “In this weekly magazine the reader finds al} that is 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any oneto | worth knowing in the realm ofcurrent literature. . As 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 4 weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
work put into, the editing of Tae Livine GE, it is he age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
made possible for the busy man now something © 4 p 
what s oing on with ever increasing activity in the ~ Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
world of fetiers. Without such help he is lost."—Zpis- | Worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. ak Lt Ses. . Coming ous a week, it gives, 
“ Through its pages alone it is possible tobe as well Sr the da: —- ‘orn a vag h i aes tenn ae 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of @ the best life and thought of the age. and as such is 
who would kee 





long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. indis ble to all p abreast of our 
**The readers miss very little that is important in the manifold ee. It is absolutely without a rival,” 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. —Montreal Gazette. 


PusBLisHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of Lirrei.’s Livine AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 

For $10.50, Toe Livine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 














